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Poter Penguin Calking 


Here’s a Merry Christmas to you all. I 
know you are busy making and planning 
Christmas gifts, and I hope Santa Claus will 
bring you some nice presents. 

We penguins celebrate December 25th too, 
but for a different reason—the visit of the 
Grand Pan Penguin. And every year the pen- 
glets want me to tell the story: how the Grand 
Pan Penguin lives alone in the icy heart of 
Antarctica, where winter is so cold that rocks 





crack and mountains \ S& 
5 Ry, 
crumble; how he sits 


there on the highest 
peak, with an_ icicle 
crown and cushions of 
snow and thinks about 
penguins. 

“Does he think about me?” asked Petunia. 

“He thinks about every penguin and pen- 
glet in the whole wide world.” 

“But how does he know about me?” 

“The winds tell him. Big winds and little 
winds blow all over the earth and when they 
go by his hill, they give him the news.” 






“But there are so many penguins,” 


said 


Peterkin. “Does he bring every good one nice 
presents and every bad one black rocks? 
Didn’t he ever forget one?” 

“Well, once it seemed he did. It happened 
on an island down below South America 
where some Johnny penguins lived. 

“One day some of the little Johnny pen- 
guins were playing, sliding and splashing by 
the shore. Now the littlest penglet was not 
very good at it, and there was one big slide 
that he was afraid to go down. The others 
began to tease him and shove him toward it. 

“Then one big penglet, said, ‘Leave him 
be.’ And he whispered to two of his friends, 
‘Come with me. I'll show you how to have 
better fun.’ So he led them along the shore 
and showed them a smaller slide, nice and 
smooth, but he wouldn’t let them try it. 
‘We'll let the little one have the first go,’ he 











said, ‘and here is why.’ He led them down to 


the water’s edge and just under the water at 
the edge of the slide was a sharp rock. 

“One penglet laughed and said, ‘Golly, 
how he'll squeal.’ 

“The third penglet said, ‘But he might be 
really hurt!’ 

“Then the big one laughed and said, ‘And 
I suppose you are going to tattle and spoil 
everything.’ 

‘*No, I won’t tattle,’ said the third little 
penglet. 

“And he didn’t. ‘It isn’t a very big rock,’ he 
thought. 

“And it really wasn’t a very big rock. When 
they called the others and let the littlest one 
slide first, he was scared and hurt, but not 
badly hurt. The third penguin helped him 
home, and his mother put him to bed. The 
next day, the third penguin brought the 





Story of the Cover 


“How about Santa Claus?” 
“No, we’ve done Santa Claus.” 
“How about Christmas trees?” 
“No, we’ve had those.” 
“How about wreaths and bells, 
Plum-pudding Christmas smells? 
“How about reindeer with 
Bells on their toes? 
“No!” Peter Penguin cried. 
“No, by my gleaming hide! 
No Christmas cover with 
Any of that!” 
“I know what I would wish,” 
Peterkin offered. “Fish!” 
Petunia then sweetly pulled 
This from her hat. 
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littlest one his prettiest shells to play with 
but he didn’t say anything. . 

“That year you can guess that two pen- 
glets in that village got black pebbles. But 
one penglet got neither presents nor rocks. 
Everyone said that at last the Grand Pan Pen- 
guin had overlooked someone and how could 
he be expected to remember so many? 

“But that third penguin was doing a lot of 
thinking, and thinking makes one wiser. He 
learned that, if you are brave enough, you 
don’t have to do things you don’t like just be- 
cause the gang wants you to.do them. And he 
taught the littlest penguin how to slide and 
dive.” 

“But had the Grand Pan Penguin forgotten 
him?” asked Peterkin. 


“No one knows for certain but we do know 
that the next year on December 25th that 
penglet got some mighty fine presents.” 





Coming Next Month 


Elizabeth Coatsworth has written 
an engaging new serial, DOLLAR 
FOR Luck, about a girl who loved 
the land and a boy who wanted to 
go to sea... When Mike Mitchell’s 
father went to Chicago, Mike de- 
cided to protect his mother with a 
Burciar Trap, which worked al- 
most too well... Princes, prin- 
cesses, lords, ladies, and unicorns 
float through THe Unicorn Hunt, 
as lovely a fairy tale as one could 
wish . . . Jeanette Eaton discusses 
BEN FRANKLIN’S INVENTIONS... . . 
Find out How to CARE FOR A 
Birp. 
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d qne Cleans House - By Marion Holland 


Christmas is coming, and Mothers away, 
and Jane is cleaning house today. 
In a terrible rush, with dustpan 
and brush, and duster and 
broom, she tidies 
€ach room. 





























It’s 
very 
peculiar, 
wherever 


she looks- 
in the bookcases, there's 
nothing but books — 


Under the beds, there is 
nothing but dust- 


Under 
the 
stove, 
there is nothing but rust-— 





cupboard, 
there's nothing but pans- 




















In Mother's 
closet ~ hey, 
look out! 
Boxes and Ce 
packages, 
tumblin¢ 
about ! 
Dust them off 
carefully, put 


\ them away, . 
-}.) sity vanehascleaned & 
the house today. “™* 










































Lo! these were the first to come to the manger : 
Lo! af-ter came shepherds, and wise men and kings 
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Came qui-et-ly the cow, her young calf be-side her, 
Clad in silk — en rai -ment, in scar-let, in pur-ple, 























Came gent — ly the sheep with her shad-ow-y lamb, 
With yitts of frank-in-cense, gold and murrh. 
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The cam-el came shy-ly, but gaz-ing in wonder, 
But these were the first, the qui- et, the gen-tle, 
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Came hum- bly the don-key with won-der-ing eyes, 
The shy and the hum-ble with won-der-ing eyes, 
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Lo! these were the first To come to the man-ger, 
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To look u-pon the Christ Child the first Christmas night, 
lo look U-pon the Savior, the Christ Child in sleep 


By KATHRYN JACKSON 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 





By ELIZABETH HOWARD The Best Captain 





OWN the main street of Buffalo 
ee Captain Weatherbee. After 
him came the boys. Some were in fine 
clothes, some were in homespun. There 
were big boys and little boys, fat boys 
and thin boys. And with the boys came 
their dogs. There were spotted dogs and 
yellow dogs. ‘There were dogs with curly 
tails, dogs with long tails, and dogs with 
no tails at all. 

Whenever Captain Weatherbee step- 
ped out upon the street, the boys gath- 
ered and followed after him, for Captain 
Weatherbee was captain of the steamship 
Yankee. Almost every boy in Buffalo a 
hundred years ago hoped some day to be 
a captain, too. 

The captain wore a blue tail coat with 
brass buttons. His shirt had a ruffle down 
the front. His white beaver hat was the 
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tallest in town. His cheeks were red and 
his eyes were blue and he puckered his 
lips in a whistle. Come Along Josie he 
whistled, and the boys whistled it, too. 
On this fine winter morning there was 
snow on the street, and long icicles hung 
from the roofs of the houses. ‘The wind 
blew cold as he passed the baker shop. 
The baker flung open the door and 
called. “Surely, you’re not going to try to 
sail today, Captain! The harbor is full of 
ice. How can you ever get through it?” 








Captain Weatherbee said nothing. He 
only nodded and winked at the baker and 
went on down the street, still whistling 
Come Along Josie. The boys and the dogs 
followed after him. 

“Watch the bread, Martha!” the baker 
shouted to his wife. And catching up his 
coat and his cap, he ran after the captain 
and the boys and the dogs. 

“You'll never make it, Captain!” 
called the butcher from his store across 
the street. ‘No ship can get through the 
ice in the harbor today.” 
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on Lake Erie 


Captain Weatherbee only nodded and 
winked and went down the street. 

‘Mind the shop!” the butcher shouted 
to his apprentice, as he wound a red scarf 
around his neck and ran out the door. 
And down the street he ran, after the 
captain and the boys and the dogs and the 
baker. 

The next shop they passed was a print- 
er’s shop, with a sign on the window. ‘The 
sign had a picture of a steamboat at the 
top and below the picture it said: 


THE STEAMER YANKEE SAILS TO- 
DAY FROM BUFFALO FOR DETROIT. 
ALL PASSENGERS MUST BE ON 
BOARD AT 10:30 SHARP. 


“Captain!” called the printer. “There 
are miles of ice‘before you reach the open 
lake. How can you get through it?” 


—, 






Captain Weatherbee only winked one 
bright blue eye, and whistled gaily. 

‘Mind the press!’’ the printer shouted 
to his helper and ran out into the street, 
banging the door behind him. ‘Then 
down the street he ran after the captain 
and the boys and the dogs and the 
butcher and the baker. 
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Illustrated by WILLIAM WIESNER. 


They came to the inn where. the inn- 
keeper, short and round, stood on the 
steps with his coat collar turned up high 
about his ears. Above his head, his 
daughter peeped out of an_ upstairs 
window. 


’ 


“You must be crazy,’”’ the innkeeper 
called to the captain, “to think you can 
get through that ice! How do you plan 
to do it?” 

Captain Weatherbee never stopped 
whistling, but went on down the street. 

“Wait for me then!” called the inn- 
keeper. “I want to see you try it!’’ And 
the innkeeper hurried after the captain 
and boys and the dogs and the baker and 
the butcher and the printer. And after 
the innkeeper, hurried the innkeeper’s 
daughter with a bright woolen shawl 
thrown over her head. 











They came to the dock where the 
Yankee lay. Her bow pointed out toward 
Lake Erie. Her smokestack was tall. Her 
brass work shone. Her name was painted 
in letters of red, white, and blue. 

The mate of the Yankee stood at the 
gangplank, waiting for the captain. 

“Are the passengers 
all aboard?” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

‘How many?” 

“Fifty-two, sir.” 



















Rie 






“Good!” Captain 
Weatherbee beam- 
ed. “I want them all 
lined up on the top 
deck at once.” He 
walked aboard. 

‘“Good-by, Cap- 
tain!”’ called the boys. ““Good luck!”’ 

The captain turned and waved. 
“Good-by, boys!”’ 

“He'll never make it!” said the inn- 
keeper. 

“No one could!” said the_ baker. 
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“Look at that ice. It stretches as far as 
you can see.” 

“Captain Weatherbee can do it!”’ said 
the boys. 

The baker shook his head. “If he 
does, I'll give each of you a sugar bun.” 

“And I'll give each one of your dogs 
a bone,” said the butcher. 

Captain Weatherbee stood on the top 
deck. He had changed his tall white 
beaver hat for a blue cap with gold 
braid. In his hand he held a silver 
trumpet that gleamed in the sunshine. 

Out on the top deck came the passen- 
gers, all fifty-two of them. 
along the starboard rail!” 
Weatherbee shouted to them. 

‘‘Make ready to cast off!”’ 
shouted to the mate. 

With his hands behind his back, the 
captain walked up and down in front of 
the passengers. He stopped in front of a 
fat gentleman with three stomachs and 
nodded happily. He stopped again in 
front of a stout lady with four chins. 
“Fine! Fine!” he said and beamed at 
them. 

“Children under three are excused!”’ 
he shouted. “All others, when I give 
the order, are to run to the port rail. 
Then turn and run back again. Keep 
on running until I tell you to stop.” 

“See here! See here! I never heard of 
such a thing!” said the gentleman with 
three stomachs. 

“Oh, my goodness! My goodness!” ex- 
claimed the lady with four chins. 

“Give the order to cast off,” 
tain said to the mate. 

The Yankee moved away from the 
dock across the narrow strip of open 
water. The crowd on the dock watched 
as the Yankee pushed her bow into the 
ice of the bay. 


“Line up 
Captain 


the captain 


the cap- 
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“There! He’s stuck fast already,” the 
innkeeper exclaimed. “That will teach 
him to listen to other people.” 

“What will you do now, Captain?” 
the butcher shouted. 

The baker chuckled. The innkeeper’s 
daughter giggled. The printer laughed 
out loud. 

The boys said not a word. They stood 
on the edge of the dock and stared at the 
captain across the narrow strip of water. 
Their dogs stood beside them, ‘wagging 
their tails. Their eyes, too, were on the 
captain. 

Captain Weatherbee waved his silver 
trumpet and it flashed in the sun. “Full 
speed ahead!”’ he ordered. 

Down in the engine room, the 
engineer's helper threw wood on the 
fire. “More wood. More wood,” shouted 
the engineer to his helper. 

Steam pounded in the boiler. The 
engine thudded. The paddle wheels 
turned. Smoke poured from the tall 
smokestack. 
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Up on the top deck Captain Weather- 
bee shouted, “Run!” 


Everyone ran. Boys and girls kicked 
up their heels and ran. Gentlemen held 
onto their tall hats and ran. Ladies ran, 
with shawls and bonnet-ribbons flying. 
Everyone ran from one side to the other. 
They ran from starboard to port. ‘They 
ran from port to starboard. 

The Yankee began to roll back and 
forth from side to side. It rolled to the 
left when the passengers ran to the port 
rail. It rolled to the right when they ran 
to the starboard. 

The ice creaked and groaned. It 
cracked and moved. Slowly the Yankee 
steamed out into the bay. 

“Port!’’ the captain shouted at the 
passengers. “Starboard! Port! Run!” 


c 


The little boys on the dock began to 
cheer. The dogs began to bark. The 
Yankee was moving steadily out across 
the bay toward Lake Erie. Smoke 
poured from her smokestack. ‘The pad- 
dlewheels 


turned. The captain’s 


trumpet shone in the sun. ‘The 
passengers ran back and forth. 

“Now, there is a man!” said the 
printer. “There is a man who has ideas 
of his own. He has done what no one 
else in this town has ever thought of do- 
ing.” 

‘“He’s Captain Weatherbee,” said the 
boys. “He's the best captain on Lake 
Erie.” 

Then the boys turned to the butcher 
and the baker. “Bones!” said the boys. 
“Sugar buns!” 








It’s been so darn cold that George is 
just about frozen stiff. The only thing 
that will thaw him out, he says, is a good 
warm supply of Jokes for 1951. So help 
him out.—George, Box 350, Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y. 





Mike: So long. I’ve a job in Africa. 
Ike: Africa! You can’t work there. 
Why the temperature goes up to 109° in 
the shade. 

Mike: That’s all right. I won’t stay in 
the shade too much. 
—Monica Clark 





JOKES 
by George 





The family had overslept, and Mrs. 
Smith awoke with a start to the clanking 
of cans down the street. She remembered 
that the garbage had not been put out, 
and raced down to the front door, 
struggling into a robe, with her hair in 
curlers. 

“Yoo-hoo,” she called, ‘““‘am I too late 
for the garbage?” 

“No,” shouted the collector, “jump 
right on!” 

—Janet Mary Kohe 
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Ed: What time is it? I've been asked to 
a party and my watch isn’t going. 





Ned: Not invited, I suppose? 
—Kathleen McKeawn 
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Billy was making 
a Christmas present 
for his mother in 
carpentry shop. It 
was a whatnot, a set 
of little shelves to go 
on the wall in a 
corner and put dinky 
china and glass things 
on. If Billy had realized what a lot of 
work there was to a whatnot, he would 
have made bookends, like everybody 
else. 

He wished Fats was taking carpentry, 
too, because Fats would have chosen 
something easy, and then helped Billy 
sandpaper the whatnot in his spare 
time. But this year, there was something 
new at school. The teacher announced 
that if any of the girls wanted to, they 
could take carpentry instead of cook- 
ing, and if any of the boys wanted to, 
they could take cooking. Imagine Billy’s 
surprise when Fats marched up and 
signed for cooking. Of course, every- 
body laughed like anything, but Fats 
just said he liked to cook and he liked 
to eat, and pretty soon everyone except 
Billy got tired of kidding him. 

But after a few weeks, when Billy 
came out of carpentry shop with noth- 
ing to show for it but a banged thumb, 
he met Fats licking crumbs off his chin 
and looking pretty pleased with him- 
self. Billy pretended not to notice the 
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Billy and the Whatnot 


By MARION HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 
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crumbs and _ said, 
“Boy, you ought to 
see the neat pres- 
ent I’m making for 
my mother.” ‘ 

“That’s nothing,” © Ne 
Fats said. “I’m mak- # eS 
ing a couple of doz- “sz 
en presents for my 
mother. We practised on them today, 
but we had to eat them ourselves, be- 
cause we're going to make a fresh batch 
just before Christmas. Fancy shape 
cookies, stars.and everything. Man, are 
they good.” 

“Yah, fancy shapes,” jeered Billy. 

“You can’t taste the shapes,” said Fats 
calmly. 

About a week before Christmas, Billy 
finally got the whatnot all stained and 
shellacked, and it certainly did look 
good. The instructor made everyone 
take all the finished work home, but 
Billy knew he could never keep any- 
thing as big as a whatnot hidden from 
his mother until Christmas. Fats’ house 
was no good, either. His two kid broth- 
ers poked into everything, and even the 
baby chewed whatever he could lay his 
hands on. 

Of course, the handiest place would 
be right next door to his own house, 
where Mrs. Fentriss lived. Mrs. Fentriss 
was old and little, and her house was 
old and big, so there was room in it 
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for a whatnot. Besides, Billy figured she 
owed him something for all the times 
she absentmindedly locked herself out, 
and he climbed in the window on the 
stairs and let her in the front door. 
“Why, certainly, Billy,” she said 
when he asked her about it. ““A surprise 
for your mother! How sweet! Now, let 
me see. Wait until after dark, and bring 
it to the back door.” 
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Billy did that, and she opened the 
door and whisked him inside in a hurry. 

“Let me see now,” she whispered, as 
if Billy’s mother might overhear her. 
“Don’t leave it in here; your mother 
might come in here. I know—take it 
down in the basement.’”’ Billy was half- 
way down the steps when she called, 
“No, no! Not down there, after all. It’s 
damp, down there, and the damp might 
not be good for it.” 

“I don’t think it would matter, just 
for a week,” said Billy. 

“No, you don’t want to take a chance. 
I know—bring it upstairs.” She fluttered 
up to the second floor, and Billy fol- 
lowed, lugging the whatnot, Mrs. Fent- 
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riss opened a door and whispered, “Set 
it here, in the spare room. Of course, all 
my rooms are spare rooms, now. There's 
nobody left except me and my sister, 
and she lives in Ohio. My, what Christ- 
mases we used to have. I hope you are 
taking care to enjoy your Christmases 
while you are young.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Billy. “I do.” 

“Now let me see. When will you want 
to get this?” 

“I thought I’d come over Christmas 
Eve and sneak it up to my room,” ex- 
plained Billy. ““My mother won't be do- 
ing any housecleaning then. ‘That way, 
I can take it down before she’s up.” 

“That’s a good boy,” said old Mrs. 
Fentriss. She opened the door, popped 
her head out and looked around. “The 
coast is clear,’ she whispered. “Run!” 

With the whatnot off his mind, Billy 
settled back to wait for Christmas. The 
day school let out, Fats brought over 
his mother’s present, a tin box filled 
with cookies, and gave it to Billy’s 
mother to keep for him. She put it on a 
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high shelf where it would be perfectly 
safe, but just the same, Fats kept drop- 
ping in to check up on it. He even shook 
it suspiciously. 

‘“Nobody’s touched your old box!” 
said Billy indignantly. “And quit shak- 
ing it. You'll bust all the cookies and 
blame it on me. You don’t catch me all 
the time running over and bothering 
Mrs. Fentriss about my present.” 

“Well, she can’t eat it,” said Fats. 

There was a heavy snow the day be- 
fore Christmas, and Billy and Fats were 
out sledding all morning. They would 
have been sledding all afternoon, too, 
but they went in to get something to eat, 
and Billy’s mother handed them each a 
snow shovel, and told them to get busy 
on the walks and the driveway. 

It got dark early, and Fats said sud- 
denly, “Look, no lights next door. How 
you going to get your old whatsis if Mrs. 
Fentriss isn’t home?” 

“Not whatsis, whatnot,” said Billy. 
“She'll be back by dinner time.” 

Fats stayed for supper, and all the 
time they were eating, Billy kept watch- 
ing for a light to come on in the house 
next door, but none did. Finally he said, 
as if he really didn’t care, “I wonder 
where Mrs. Fentriss is this evening.” 

“Why, she left this morning to spend 
Christmas in Ohio,” said his mother. 
“She got a phone call from her sister, 
and she up and went, just like that. She 
was all of a flutter. I never saw anybody 
so excited. I thought she’d never get off, 
but she finally did—why, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

Billy gulped. “Nothing,” he said. 
‘“Nothing’s the matter with me at all. 
Did she—did she say anything before she 
left? I mean, did she leave a message for 
me, or anything?” 
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“No,” said his mother, staring at him. 
“Why should she?” 

“Well, she might have. Left a mes- 
sage, I mean, about—about shoveling off 
the walk or something.” 

‘““That’s a fine idea,” said his father. 
“If we have a bad freeze, she’ll never get 
the walk cleared.” 

“That’s very thoughtful of you, 
Billy,” said his mother. “You can do it 
in the morning.” 

“Oh, no, in the morning will be too 
late,’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘I mean, in the 
morning, it will be Christmas and every- 
thing. I better do it now. I can see 
enough by street light.” 

After supper, Fats got his cooky box, 
and said good night and Merry Christ- 
mas to Billy’s father and mother. Billy 
went out with him, and got a snow 
shovel, and they went over next door. 

‘Gee, what are you going to do now?” 
asked Fats. “Besides shovel the walk, I 
mean?” 








“I got to get in there, that’s all. You’d 
think a person would have enough sense 
not to go rushing off to Ohio and leave 
another person’s Christmas present 
locked up in their house, wouldn't 
you?” said Billy indignantly. 

He tried the front door, but it was 
locked. He tried the back door, and it 
was locked, too. 

“I'll have to get the ladder out of our 
garage and climb in the stair window,” 
he said. “Lucky it’s around on the other 
side of the house.” 

‘What if she’s locked that, too?” 

“She can’t; the lock’s busted,” Billy 
said. ‘‘Look, you get the ladder and take 
it around. I'll be doing the walk, in case 
anybody’s looking.” 

Billy shoveled off the front walk, and 
then went around on the far side of the 
house. Fats was there, sitting on the lad- 
der. The lid was off the cooky box, and 
Fats’ mouth was full. 

“Just trying them, in case they get 
stale or anything,” he mumbled. “You 
wouldn’t want me to give my mother 
old stale cookies, would you?” 

“Are they stale?’”’ asked Billy. 

“They're swell. Here, have one if you 
don’t believe me:” 

Billy was surprised at how good the 
cooky was, but he only said, “Help me 
with the ladder. We don’t want the 
Smiths to hear.” The Smiths lived next 
door to Mrs. Fentriss on that side, and 
they could see Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
through the lighted windows, trimming 
their Christmas tree. 

They raised the ladder and Fats stead- 
ied it while Billy climbed up. He got the 
window open and wiggled through onto 
the stairway landing; then he leaned out 
and called softly, “Take the ladder back. 
I'll come out the door.” 
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The ladder began to shake as Fats 
started up it. “You're crazy!” hissed 
Billy. “You'll never get through the 
window. Go back!”’ 

But Fats came right ahead, climbing 
awkwardly with the cooky box under 
one arm. He shoved the box through at 
Billy, got one leg over the sill, and 
started to squeeze through. He stuck 
halfway, and Billy whispered, “I told 
you so. You'll have to go back down.” 





“You can tell the police about it, 


Fats waved the other leg around, feel- 
ing for the ladder, and the ladder started 
to slide. It scraped against the house for 
a second, and then fell to the ground. It 
didn’t make much noise on account of 
the snow, but there was a crackling 
sound as it went through the bushes. 
Billy grabbed hold of Fats and pulled 
with all his might. 

“Ouch, you’re killing me,” grunted 
Fats, but he popped in through the win- 
dow and sprawled on the floor. ‘The tin 
cooky box tipped over with a tlatter. 

“Are you crazy or what?’ demanded 
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Billy. “Now look what you've done.” 

“What I’ve done!” roared Fats, feel- 
ing around for his box. “All I did was 
come along to help you. Hey, the lid 
came off. Stand still, or you'll trample 
my cookies.”’ 

“Sssh,” said Billy nervously, glancing 
toward the Smiths’ house. “We don’t 
want the whole neighborhood to hear 
us.”” He closed the window quietly. 

“Aw, what of it?’ protested Fats. 





when they come!” snapped the man. 


“You got a right to get in and get your 
own whatsis.”’ 

“Sure, but if there’s a big racket 
about it, it won’t be much of a surprise 
for my mother. And don’t turn on any 
lights. They'd see them from my house, 
and somebody’d come over.” 

Billy groped his way up to the sec- 
ond floor, and felt around in the room 
where he had left the whatnot. He 
found a hatbox and a sort of bench with 
a ruffle around it before his hands 
touched the whatnot. He went carefully 
down the steps, carrying the whatnot, 
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and bumped into Fats on the landing. 

‘How do we get out of here?” whis- 
pered Fats. ‘I can’t see a thing.” 

“Just follow me,” said Billy, and 
started cautiously down the stairs. He 
was nearly at the bottom when some- 
thing tripped him up. He fell heavily 
but he managed to twist around and 
land with the whatnot on top of him. 

Before he could get up, somebody 
shoved a knee into his stomach. It 
wasn't Fats. The knee was too sharp, 
and anyway, just then Fats fell over his 
legs and landed with a grunt beside him, 
and the cooky box rolled across the 
floor with an awful racket. 

“Why, it’s a boy!” said a man’s voice 
in his ear, very breathless and excited 
sounding. “Iwo boys. Aren't you 
ashamed of yourselves, breaking into a 
poor old lady’s house? And on Christ- 
mas Eve, too! Just wait till the police 
get here. They'll march you right home 
and tell your parents what you're up 


%? 


to. 

“Oh, no, they mustn’t do_ that!” 
gasped Billy. “This is something my 
mother doesn’t know about.” 

“I’m sure she doesn’t. Poor woman, 
what a Christmas present for her.”’ 

‘“That’s just what it is,” began Billy, 
but Fats interrupted him. 

“Leggo my leg!’’ he growled, and 
Billy could feel him trying to kick. “I 
got to see about my cookies.” 

“Lie still,” snapped the man, out of 
the darkness. “You can tell the police 
about it, when they come.” 

“You bet I will!’ hollered Fats. “If 
you've busted my cookies, I'll tell on 
you, and I hope they put you in jail.” 

Billy opened his mouth to explain 
everything, but just then the front door 
opened, and a flashlight beam cut across 
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the dark hall to the foot of the stairs. 

“Now then, what’s going on in here?” 
asked a deep, official voice. Everybody 
answered at once. 

“Officer, these boys broke into this 
house—” began the man. 

“It’s a surprise for my mother,” ex- 
plained Billy. 

‘This guy tripped me up and busted 
my cookies,” shouted Fats. 

“One at a time, one at a time,” said 
the voice behind the flashlight. 

The man let go of Billy and Fats, and 
they all sorted themsélves out and sat 
up. The flashlight beam paused at the 
man’s face. 

“Why, Mr. Smith!” exclaimed Billy. 
“Why didn’t you say who you were?” 
Then the light blinded Billy for an in- 
stant and went on to Fats. 

“So! Billy Kidwell and Fats Martin,” 
said the deep voice, and they recognized 
the voice of their old friend, Officer 
Maloney. ‘‘And just exactly what do you 
think you are doing here?” he asked. 

“Shoveling the snow off the front 
walk,” replied Fats. 

“A likely story!” said Mr. Smith. 

“I made a present for my mother, and 
Mrs. Fentriss let me keep it here, and 
then she forgot about it and went away, 
and I had to come and get it because to- 
morrow is Christmas,” said Billy all in a 
rush. “A whatnot.” 

“A what?” asked Officer Maloney. 

“No, a whatnot. This thing here. And 
please don’t turn on the lights because 
I want it to be a surprise.” 

“Why didn’t you explain that to me?” 
asked Mr. Smith. 

“I tried to, but you didn’t give me a 
chance.” 

“Officer, I was only doing my duty as 
a citizen,” said Mr. Smith stiffly. “I live 
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next door, and when Mrs. Fentriss went 
away, she left a key with me and asked 
me to keep an eye on the place. About 
half an hour ago I noticed a ladder up 
against the house, and saw somebody 
climbing in the window. Naturally, I 
phoned the police station immediately, 
and came right over.” 

“Naturally, naturally,” said Officer 
Malone heartily. “It would be a fine 
thing if we had more citizens like you. 
And it was a brave thing to follow them 
in. They might have been armed thugs. 
Well, boys, if you've got everything, 
let’s go.” 

“But what about my cookies?” de- 
manded Fats. He opened the box and 
pulled out a handful of broken bits. 
“And they were all fancy shapes, too, 
and I made them myself.” He poured 
the bits into his mouth and chewed 
glumly. “They taste all right, but they 
sure don’t look like Christmas presents. 
And the stores are all closed by now, 
and what am I going to give my mother 
tomorrow?” He ate another handful. 

Officer Maloney reached a big hand 
into the box and took a perfectly enorm- 








ous handful. “Mm, good. Did you make 
‘em yourself, no kidding?” 

“You bet,” replied Fats proudly. He 
passed the box to Mr. Smith. “Here, as 
long as we're eating them anyway.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Smith. “I’m 
sorry they got broken.” By the time the 
box got around to Billy, there was noth- 
ing left but cooky dust. He scraped out 
the bottom and passed the empty box 
back to Fats. 

Mr. Smith cleared his throat. “My 
wife baked cookies today,’ he said. 
“Fancy cookies for Christmas. I know 
she'll be glad to fill your box, if you'll 
come with me.” 

“Say, that’s pretty nice of you. 
Thanks, I sure will.’”” Officer Maloney 
herded them all out and made sure the 
door was locked. “Merry Christmas,’ 
said Fats to Billy. “See you tomorrow.” 
He went off with Mr. Smith. 

The front door slammed at Billy’s 
house. “‘Billy!’’ called his mother. ‘“‘Is it 


going to take you all night on that walk?” 


“I’m coming!” he shouted. “Gee, 
what'll I do?” he whispered. ‘She'll see 
it for sure.” 


“Ah, I'll step up on the front porch 
and give her a Merry Christmas,” 
whispered Officer Maloney. “You cut 
around to the back door now, and mind 
you put that thing in a safe place.” 

‘But the ladder and the shovel. I got 
to take them back to the garage.”’ 

“T'll take them back myself. Sure I 
never thought to be aiding and abetting 
a housebreaker, but it’s Christmas Eve. 
Run, now.” 
thanks,” whispered Billy. 
‘Merry Christmas!” He started silently 
for the back of the house. 


“Gee, 


“Billeee!” called his mother again, 


coming out on the porch. Officer 


Maloney strode across the snowy lawn, 
humming a Christmas carol under his 
breath and swinging his stick. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


Dogs should live outdoors as much as 
possible. But the old-fashioned dog- 
house, still very common, generally lets 
in too much of the outdoors. Resting on 
the damp ground, it has a door at one 
end which lets in every kind of weather 
directly on the dog. No wonder he has 
to be chained to such a miserable old 
box! 

Your dog’s den should stand on posts 
high enough off the ground to let him 
wiggle into the cool earth under the 
floor on sultry days. There, also, he can 
bury bones. Such a den floor will always 
be dry. In winter it should have clean 
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Line it with corrugated 
cardboard for better 4 
protection. Dust with 
special cat fleapowder 
every few months, lightly. 


BETTER DENS for DOGS 
v7 
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Plan for a Cat's Den vail = 


—and 
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( Goth dens should Aave 4 
hinged roofs fer cleaning 
and. airing) 


straw (changed once a week) for greater 
comfort. Most important of all, the den 
door should be on the side near one end, 
so that Rover can keep out of drafts. 
The den should be placed in a yard en- 
closed with wire. The den door should 
face south and, if possible, should pro- 
vide a good place from which to “‘watch 
the world go by.” Or give your friend 
a long chain that slides on a long strong 
wire, trolley-wise. ‘The chain should be 
clamped to a harness, not a collar, lest 
he get tangled up in it and choke. 
Your cat will appreciate a little out- 
door private residence, near the big 
house of his human friends. There he 
can go when tired of prowling at night 
























or when weather is bad. As with a dog’s, 
your cat’s den must be made just so, to 
serve him well. However, like all cats, 
being very independent, he won’t con- 
sider it his own unless he discovers it 
himself. But when he finds it, sniffs the 
doorway, steps cautiously into the hall, 
then enters the sleeping-room with its 
sofa-pillow mattress and the friendly 
scent of your old unlaundered shirt cov- 
ering the pillow, he will claim it and 
love it and live in it for the rest of his 
life. 

The hall is very important. It gives 
more privacy, a feeling of secret, snug 
security very dear to cats. It makes the 


Have fresh water jor 




















eg He may feel freer with 
a chain on a wire than if Sur- 
rounded by 2 fence . 


den much easier to defend against a 
tomcat intruder. Or if your cat is a 
Molly, she will feel safer in such a den 
when her kittens come. Often, when 
people move to another house, the cat 
doesn’t want to go. But if they take the 
little private den along, the cat lives in 
the new place willingly. 

Designs for better dens for dogs and 
cats are so simple and easily followed 
that it is a pity so few of our pets are 
really well-housed. Perhaps for Christ- 
mas you plan to give your dog or cat a 
present of some special food. That is 
soon gone. Why not give a super-fine 
dwelling, a present to be enjoyed for a 
lifetime. 
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ISTY walked along, her shopping 

bag bouncing against her knee. 
Gosh, this was a long block. She was sup- 
posed to try every house, but for this 
block she decided to try only the houses 
with white doors. There was one on the 
corner. It had a brass knocker. 

Misty mounted the steps and reached 
for the knocker. It was just out of reach, 
so she knocked with her fist. She waited. 
Then the door opened a bit. 

“Would you like to buy .. .” Misty 
began. Slam went the door! Misty lost 
her balance and fell to the ground, her 
packages scattering about her. 

“My dear child, that’s a lot for you to 
be carrying,” said a lady, bending over 
her and picking up her boxes. Misty 
rubbed her skinned elbow and tried to 
smile. 

“Hurt?” asked the lady. 

‘Not much,” Misty replied. 

“What are you doing with all these 
boxes?” asked the lady. 

“I sell them for my mother. I just 
tried at this house but the lady wouldn’t 
even listen. She'll be sorry when she 
needs some.” 

‘Needs some what?” 

“Christmas cards,” answered Misty. 
“Would you like to buy some?” 

“Well, it’s too windy to look at them 
here.” The lady clutched her hat. 
live in the next house. Would you like 
to come in?” 

“Oh! Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘““What’s your name, dear?” 

“Misty.” 
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Chstotmas 


By HOLLY SHAW 
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“What a pretty name. Mine is Mrs. 
Grey.” 

Soon Mrs. Grey was unlocking the 
door of her apartment and they entered 
a large living room with a bright fire 
burning in the fireplace. 

‘Hello, Charles,” she called. 

Startled, Misty saw the back of a 
blond head appear over the top of a 
strange chair with a handle on the back 
and wheels. 


“We have company, Charles,” said 
Mrs. Grey. “This is Misty.” 
Charles swung the wheel chair 


around. Misty saw that he wore an old 
army shirt and there was a blanket over 
his knees. 
Misty grinned at him. “Hello.” 
“Hello, Misty!” 
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foe Wisty 


Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 





“Misty is selling Christmas cards,” 
Mrs. Grey explained to Charles. 

“Selling Christmas cards? How old 
are you?” asked Charles. 

“Ten,” said Misty, straightening up 
proudly. ‘““Would you like to see the 
cards?” She dug down into her bag. 

Charles reached for the cards. 
box,” he said. 

“Aren't they pretty?” asked Misty. 
“Look at the snow on this one. Gee, I 
wish it would snow.” 

Charles sighed and looked out the 
window. “I wish it would, too, Misty. 
But these cards are the next best thing. 
I'll take a box.” He wheeled his chair 
across the room to a desk. Misty stared. 
She couldn’t help it. He went lickety- 
split across the room and back again. 


“Nice 
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“Here’s your dollar. What do you do 
with all this money?’ asked Charles. 

‘I give it to my mother,” said Misty. 
“She gives me twenty cents for each box 
I sell and I save it.” 

‘For a rainy day?” asked Charles. 

“No,” Misty answered, smiling, ‘for 
a costume. I’ve been invited to a Christ- 
mas party and I want to go as a fairy. 
But the costume takes a lot of money.” 

Mrs. Grey came in and turned on the 
lights. 

“Oh,” said Misty, “it’s getting dark. 
I have to go. My ma will worry about 
me. Shall I come back tomorrow?” 

“Well, I don’t think I'll need any 
more cards,’ Charles hesitated. “But 
sometime... 

“Oh, thank you!” said Misty. “I will. 
Good-by.”’ She raced down the stairs. 

The next afternoon Misty started out 
on her card route, firmly resolved to sell 
many boxes of cards. She covered a great 
deal of territory, but finally she found 
herself on Charles’ block again. Oh well, 
she had wanted to see him anyway to ask 
if he was a general or just a plain soldier. 

Mrs. Grey answered her ring. “‘Here’s 
your friend, Charles,” she said. 

Charles grinned. “Hello, Misty!” 

‘Hi, I came to see you again. That is, 
I wanted to ask you if you are a soldier 
or a general?” 

“Well, neither. I was a lieutenant 
in the Air Force. That’s how I hurt my 
leg, jumping out of an airplane.” 

“Oh,” said Misty, and swallowed. 
“Can I do anything for you today?” 
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“Do you really want to?” he asked. 
Misty nodded emphatically. 


“Would you take some books back to 


\) 


the library for me? 


“Sure,” said Misty, “and I'll bring 
your library card back to you.’’ She 


gathered the books, and off she went. 
“Mother,” called Charles, watching 


Misty skip down the sidewalk. “I found 
out why Misty is selling cards. She needs 
a costume for a Christmas party.” 

Mrs. Grey came into the room and 
sat down. ‘““Would you like me to buy 
one for her?” 

“I don’t think Misty would take it,” 


said Charles, thoughtfully. “She is 
pretty set on buying it herself.” 


Misty awoke one morning two days 
before Christmas. A bright glare came 
through her window. She hoisted her- 
self up onto the window sill and 
shouted, “Snow!” 

She began to think of Charles. It was 
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snowing and he couldn’t go out. She 
hadn’t been to see him for some time. 
Maybe she'd better go by this afternoon 
and take him one of the empty Christ- 
mas card boxes as a present. 

The day passed quickly and Misty 
hurried home from school. 

‘Ma, I’m going over to see Charles. 
I want to wish him a Merry Christmas. 
I wish I had a present for him. Maybe 
he'd like me to run an errand.” 

“Well, be sure and get home before 
dark,” called her mother. 

Mrs. Grey opened the door. “How 
nice to see you, Misty.” 

Misty’s eyes travelled around the 
room. ‘““Where’s Charles?” 

‘He's in his room, dear.” 

“Does his leg hurt bad?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Grey’s eyes clouded. 
“You see, Misty, since the plane he was 
flying was shot down over Iwo Jima, 
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he’s never been able to walk. The doc- 
tor is planning to operate on his leg 
within the next day or so, and this oper- 
ation will determine if he will ever walk 
again.” 

Misty swallowed the lump in her 
throat. ‘““Couldn’t I see him for just a 
minute? I might be able to cheer him 
up.” 

Mrs. Grey looked at her and smiled. 
“Misty, I believe you could, at that. But 
only for a minute.” 

Misty pushed open the door. Charles 
lay in bed with his face turned toward 
the wall. 

“Hello,” she called softly. “It’s me!” 

“Hello, Misty,” said Charles, his face 
white and drawn. ‘How is the snow?” 

“Oh, fine,’’ Misty replied. “It’s about 
six inches deep and there are icicles 
hanging on all the bushes.” 

“Have you gotten your costume for 
the Christmas party yet?” 

Misty’s face fell. ‘‘No,” she said with 
a deep sigh. “I guess I'll wear my sis- 
ter’s Halloween witch costume. My 
baby brother, Sandy, has been sick and 
Ma needed the money for medicine.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Charles softly. 

“Oh, well,’’ Misty shrugged. “I came 
here to see if I couldn’t do something 
for you.” . 

“Come to think of it,’”’ he answered, 
“I would like a candy cane for my 
Christmas tree. Do you think you could 
find one for me?” 

“Sure,” she said. “I'll look for it right 
after lunch tomorrow. I’ve got to go 
now.” 

A few minutes later Misty was back 
with a box. 

“Misty,” said Charles. “You back?” 

“I brought you something—a sort of 
present.” 
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Charles took the box and shook it. 
Then he punched it and smelled it. “I'll 
save it till Christmas.” 

“Oh, no, open it!” cried Misty. 

He did. A mass of white fluff met his 
eyes. “‘Misty,” he cried, “it’s snow! 
Gosh, it’s been two years since I’ve had 
snow in my hands.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Like it? It’s wonderful. I never 
thought I'd make a snowball again.” | 

“Do,” cried Misty. “I'll open the 
window and you can throw it out.” 

Sitting up in bed, Charles took care- 
ful aim and threw the snowball out the 
window. He and Misty laughed loudly 
as it sailed out between the lace curtains. 

‘Now I'm really going,” said Misty. 

Right after lunch on Christmas Eve, 
Misty hurried downtown to buy the 
candy cane. She looked at dozens but 
finally she selected a long, shining red- 
and-white one. 


“How beautiful!” she gasped. 
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Mrs. Grey answered the door. ‘Oh, 


’ 


Misty,”’ she breathed, her eyes shining, 
“they operated on Charles’ leg this 
morning and they think he’s going to 
walk again.” 

Misty felt that she just couldn’t stand 
it. She threw her arms around Mrs. 
Grey, and didn’t say anything. 

Mrs. Grey hugged Misty, and said, 
“I’m on my way to the hospital now. 
Would you like to come along?” 

Misty nodded and clutched the candy 
cane tightly. 

Charles was lying in bed in the whit- 
est room Misty had ever seen. When he 
saw Misty, his face broke into a big 
smile. Misty held out the cane to him. 
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STUFFED DATES 
Dates 
Shelled pecans 
Powdered sugar 
Split open dates and pit them. 
Stuff each date with a pecan and 
roll it in powdered sugar. 





ot ° 
OLR This recipe was sent in by 
(49°) Edith Merle Gibbins. If you 
oe 


have a recipe you would like to 

* & share with other readers, send it 

aN to: The Saturday Cook, Box 
350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


PEANUT BUTTER FUDGE 

1 cup powdered sugar 

4 cup milk 

1 tablespoon peanut butter 


Mix ingredients in small 


° saucepan. Heat and stir until 
candy boils. Continue cooking 
for 10 minutes after candy boils. 
Remove from stove and beat 
with spoon until it begins to 





“Thank you, Misty,” said Charles. 
“Now I have something for you.” He 
picked up a large box from the bedside 
table and handed it to Misty. 

Misty tore off the paper. There, in 


clouds of tissue paper, was the most 


beautiful fairy costume she had ever 
seen. The material was soft as silk. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” gasped Misty. 
“Won't I shine at that party tomorrow?” 

“It’s nylon,’” explained Charles. 
“Mother made it from the parachute 
that saved my life. Well, Misty, it’s go- 
ing to be a good Christmas for both of 
us after all, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Misty. “It will be the most 
wonderful Christmas ever.” 
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Christmas Candies 
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harden. Pour on buttered plate 
and let it harden before cutting. 


PopcorN BALLs 

3/4, cup sugar pak’, 0) 

4 cup molasses 

1/6 cup corn syrup 

1/6 cup boiling water 

11% tablespoons butter 

4, teaspoon salt 

214 quarts popcorn popped eR 
Mix sugar, molasses, corn 
syrup, and boiling water. Stir 
over low flame until sugar dis- 


solves. Cover pan and let mix- 

. 6 
ture steam for 5 minutes. us 
Uncover and let boil hard for % 


about 8 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. stove, 
add 1 tablespoon butter and 
salt. Pour mixture over corn, 
mixing it well. 





Remove from 


Grease fingers 
with butter and shape mixture 
into balls. Allow balls to harden 
on a buttered tin. 















NEW DOLLHOUSE 


By AILEEN FISHER 
Illustrated by LENORA COMBES 
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I'd almost like to be a doll 























-\ and live inside myself! 
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the curtains at the window % | 
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The Secret of Rainbow Ridge 
















THE Story So Far: The three Green- 
wood children were worried when they 
learned that Rainbow Ridge, their 
sheep ranch in the heart of the Austral- 
ian bush, was to be sold. But Jacky, the 
small black boy who was Roger's 
shadow, determined to save the ranch 
by finding the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow, for which the ranch was 
named. Then one night he did not come 
when Roger called and Roger, looking 
for him, found his still form by a lagoon 
in the woods. 
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By AUDREY BAXENDALE 


a 


Part Two 

A hoarse cry escaped from Roger’s 
throat as he knelt over the small body. 
Jacky lay face down, his arm dragging 
in the water. When Roger touched his 
face, something warm and sticky came 
off on his fingers. 

“Get up, Jacky, wake up!” Roger 
cried, but the small black body lay quite 
still. Roger laid his ear against the 
ragged shirt. Thank goodness Jacky was 
alive. His heart was beating. 

Roger thought furiously. If he could 
lift Jacky into the saddle, they could 
manage to get home. But he knew it was 
dangerous to move an unconscious per- 
son in case he was hurt inside. He gently 
lifted Jacky’s legs out of the water, taking 
care not to jolt him, then took off his 
own jersey and pushed it under Jacky’s 
head. 

The brilliant tropic stars shone over- 
head by now. The Southern Cross and 
its neighbors blazed against the moon- 
less sky, turning the muddy lagoon into 
a pool of shiny ink. 

A bird shrieked. It was only a 
screech owl, but Roger shivered. The 
bunyip tales did not seem half so silly 
as they had in the daylight. What if 
some monster really did inhabit the 
lagoons and waterholes of the bush? 
The natives ought to know. 

Roger felt the warmth of Firefly’s 
breath against his arm and realized that 
he still held the bridles of the two 
horses. A fleeting temptation came to 
him. He could fetch help in a very little 
while if he jumped on Firefly’s back and 
let her gallop away from the sinister 
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swamp towards the twinkling lights of 
the homestead. He knew they were not 
far away, although hidden from him 
now by the dark barrier of trees. 

If J were hurt, his better self argued, 
Jacky would not leave me alone in the 
bush with perhaps a bunyip in the 
water beside me. Perhaps it had been a 
bunyip that attacked Jacky. ‘There was 
that gash in his head. 

And then Roger knew what he had to 
do. He had to stay right there beside 
Jacky and give the call of the bush, a 
far-carrying cry that can be heard for 
great distances. 

“Coo-ee!”” he shouted, making the 
syllables long and piercing. ““Coo-ee!”’ 

Somewhere in the depths of the 
lagoon was a splashing and a grunting, 
and a dark shadow heaved itself up on 
the opposite bank. 

Roger felt his heart give a mighty 
leap as he listened to the sucking sound 
of something being drawn out of the 
mud. Then came blessed relief as he 
saw the unmistakable shape of a horse 
and its rider against the sky. It was not 
a bunyip after all. What a silly chump 
he had been to set store by blackfellow 
talk, even for a mimute. 

He shouted again. “‘Coo-ee!”’ 

The horseman did not answer but 
plunged noisily into a clump of ti-trees. 
Roger wondered what sort of person 
could thus ignore the recognized bush 
call of necessity. 

When there was no further sound 
from the mysterious horse and _ rider, 
Roger stood up and coo-eed again sev- 
eral times. But it seemed an age before 
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an answering coo-ee came faintly 
through the night. Then he heard the 
sound of horses, the jingle of bits, and 
anxious voices calling his name. In a 
few minutes they arrived, Linnet, and 
Dad, and Monty, the overseer, 

After making sure that there were no 
broken bones, Monty gathered Jacky in- 
to his great, strong arms. 

“You hold him while I mount, sir,” 
he said to Colin Greenwood. “Then I'll 
take him across my saddle.” ‘Thus, 
cradled in Monty’s arms, Jacky came 
home. Mrs. Greenwood was waiting on 
the steps to meet them. Cherry, who had 
been told to go to bed, hovered in the 
doorway in her pajamas. 

“Cherry, put on your slippers and 
robe at once!” said her mother. Cherry 
darted away, to return almost immedi- 
ately with her slippers on the wrong feet, 
and her cotton robe inside out. 

‘“What’s happened?” she wanted to 
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know. “Did Jacky see the bunyip?” 

No one answered her. They were too 
busy examining Jacky’s head and wash- 
ing out the wound. 

Jacky did not go back to the black- 
fellow’s camp that night. The gash in 
his head was bathed and bandaged, and 
he was tucked into a narrow cot in the 
men’s quarters. 

Mrs. Greenwood came into the kit- 
chen where Linnet and Roger were hav- 
ing milk and arrowroot biscuits. Cherry 
was still lurking in the corner. 

‘How is Jacky, Mother?” asked Lin- 
net, anxiously. 

“Stull unconscious, but he'll be all 
right. Monty and Dad have gone over 
to the blacks’ camp to tell his family. 
Now, what happened, Roger?”’ 

Roger gave a brief but graphic ac- 
count of the adventure. He explained 
how he had missed Jacky, noticed that 
Greygown’s bridle was gone from its 
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peg, and followed the riderless horse 
back to the lagoon. He told of finding 
Jacky in the water and how the horse- 
man had appeared and disappeared, ig- 
noring the coo-ee for help. 

“I bet it was that nasty character we 
saw today,’ said Cherry, betraying her 
presence in the eagerness of the moment. 

“Run off to bed at once, Cherry,” 
said her mother, and then to Linnet, 
“What does she mean?” 

‘There was a stranger, a horrid one,” 
said Linnet. “Not at all the sort of per- 
son who'd buy a place like this, but he 
had been asking Dad about it. You just 
couldn't imagine him on a sheep station.” 

“Nor any other station except a police 
station!’’ said Roger. 

“I’m afraid you’ve been reading far 
too many penny dreadfuls,’”’ said Mrs. 
Greenwood. “Jacky must have been 
kicked when Greygown threw him.” 

‘“Greygown couldn’t chuck Jacky off,” 
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Roger said. ‘Besides, what about that 
horseman? Why didn’t he answer?” 

‘‘He was probably watering his horse, 
and completely unaware that your coo-ee 
was meant for him.” 

‘‘Mother dearest,’ said Roger, look- 
ing much like his father, “‘your logic is so 
feminine. You don’t want to think that 
there’s a mystery.” 

‘And yours, darling, is so very boy- 
like. For you do!”’ 

“Tomorrow I shall look for his 
tracks, anyway,” said Roger. 

There was a patter of bare feet on the 
linoleum and Cherry was back again. 

‘“There’s lightning,” she said. “It’s 
going to storm.” 

‘No such luck,” said Roger. “The 
sky has forgotten how to rain here.” 

‘There is; I tell you,” insisted Cherry, 
and, as if to support her words, there 
came a deep rumble. There were several 
more, followed by a couple of loud claps 
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and great forks of lightning that seemed 
to split open the sky. On the galvanized 
iron roof, the welcome rattle of rain was 
deafening. 


It was still pouring when Roger 
awoke next morning. It was his job to 
make the early tea for the family and 
today he performed his task with more 
speed than dexterity. 

After serving his parents, he took the 
tray into his sisters’ room. 

“Wake up, lazybones,’” he cried, 
tugging at the mosquito nets that made 
a little white tent over each bed. 

“Poof, I hate nets,” said Cherry, 
struggling to pull hers back. It was a bit 
of a tussle, for her mother had tucked 
them in very firmly. 

“The rain brought the mossies out in 
droves. I could hear them buzzing in my 
dreams,” said Linnet. She dragged her 
net back and took the cup of weak tea 
from Roger. 

Roger gulped his hastily. “Jacky’s all 
right this morning,” he said, “and it was 
that horrible man. He whacked Jacky 
with a shovel.” 

‘What was Jacky doing at the lagoon 
after dark?” asked Linnet. “Did he ex- 
plain that?” 

“He won't say. But he insists he 
wasn't setting snares.” 

“We'd better go and see what traces 
we can find,” said Linnet, knowing that 
was what Roger wanted to do. “The 
rain will have washed away nearly all 
the tracks, but we might get a clue.” 

““Now, or after breakfast?’”’ demanded 
Roger, hopefully. 

“Now,” said Linnet, finishing her tea. 
“You'd better not come, Cherry. Be a 
good sport, and keep the family from 
missing us.” 





As they galloped through the driving 
rain, Linnet said, “Poor old Cherry. She 
didn’t like staying behind. She'd never 
have kept up this pace bareback, though, 
and there would be a row if we got our 
saddles soaked.” 

“There'll be a row, anyway,” said 
Roger, philosophically. A few minutes 
later he said, ‘““This is where I found 
Jacky.”” He rode round the end of the 
lagoon and “Look, there’s 
where the strange man’s horse must have 


pointed. 


crossed the shallow part. ‘The hoofprints 
go in there, and out over there. A bit 
risky, riding through like that; might 
have gotten stuck. 

“What was he doing here, anyway?” 
Linnet wondered. She poked the rem- 
nants of a campfire. “Why would he 
have a shovel?” 

“Jacky said he had a pick as well. May- 
be he was a prospector, just passing 
through.” 

Linnet was grubbing round in the 
muddy ashes. “Look,” she exclaimed, 
holding something up. “He mast have 
dropped this.”’ It was a tobacco pouch, 
muddy and stained. She held it out for 
Roger to see. 

“Do you think we ought to open it? 
There’s certainly more than tobacco in 
it,”’ she said. She was reluctant to open 
someone else’s property. 

“We'll have to,” said Roger. “It might 
contain a clue.” 

Linnet pushed her sopping wet hair 
out of her eyes and slid the stiff zipper 
open. 

“Roger, look!” she gasped. But before 
Roger could see what was in the pouch, 
a nasal voice spoke sharply behind 
them. 

“Drop it, you kids, that’s mine!”’ 


(This is Part Two of a three-part story. To be concluded next month.) 
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The only goal-tender on the New 
York Ranger hockey team was being 
carried off the ice, injured. He was fin- 
ished for the night, and there was half 
a game left to play with the Montreal 
Maroons for the Stanley Cup. 

“What are we going to do now?” 
Lester Patrick, Ranger coach, asked as 
the men entered the dressing room. 
“Our only goalie is out, and if we for- 
feit this game we lose the champion- 
ship.” 

Gloom spread as the players heard 
their chances of winning the champion- 
ship tick off on the dressing-room clock. 

Suddenly, one of the players asked, 
“Why don’t you go in, Coach?” 

The others looked up at Coach Pat- 
rick, and he could see the hope rising in 
their faces. But he shook his head. How 
could he play hockey now? He was 44 
years old. Besides, he had never been 
a goalie. He was always a forward. 

The warning buzzer 
sounded. Suddenly the coach faced his 
men. “All right!” he said. 


five-minute 


Cheers broke out. ‘They would not 
have to forfeit the game now, and they 
were leading | to 0. 

Coach Lester Patrick’s borrowed uni- 
form was too big for him, and even the 
skates he pulled on his feet were too 
large. A wave of fear ran 
through him when he thought of guard- 
ing the Ranger goal while Montreal 


sudden 
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players smashed the puck at him. But 
he knew he could not let his team down. 

When the Montreal team saw Coach 
Patrick toward the 
Ranger goal, they winked at each other. 
With the old man in there, they were 


Lester skating 
Cc 


sure they would win the most lopsided 
victory ever seen in a championship 
game. 

The whistle blew and the game en- 
tered the second half. Wave after wave 
of Montreal players swept in toward the 
Ranger goal, only to be blocked by the 
fiercely playing Ranger guards. Coach 
Patrick could see that his team mates 
were doing their best to protect him. 

But they could not keep all the 
Montreal players away from the goal, 
and when one broke through the de- 
fense and fired the puck toward Lester 
Patrick, he blocked it with his stick. 

‘Twenty times Montreal forwards shot 
the puck Lester Patrick’s way and 
twenty times, like a top-notch goalie, he . 
blocked it. With a minute left to play, 
and the Rangers still clinging to the 
slim 1 to 0 lead, a Montreal player 
flashed the puck past the coach. ‘The 
score was tied, |-l. But the Rangers 
launched a furious attack on the Mon- 
treal goal, and just at the final whistle, 
the puck hit the net for a Ranger score 
and victory. 

“Old Man” Patrick had 
twenty out of twenty-one shots. 


blocked 
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Candy and Cake 


By F. J. JUPO 


Christmas is the season when the pine 
tree wanders into the living-room and 
grows lollipops instead of pine cones. But 
even in the time before anyone knew of 
Christmas, man’s sweet tooth was already 
nibbling candies. 

In the ancient world, candies were made 
of honey and sweet fruits. Sugar cane was 
unknown, and not until Alexander the 
Great conquered India did his happy war- 
riors discover the “Sweet Sticks of the East.” 

During the lean centuries of the Middle 
Ages, the only sweets were honey cake and 
sugar-coated pills called “sugar plums.” By 
the end of the Middle Ages the demand for 
“sugar plums” on the part of the healthy 
as well as the sick became so great, that 
they were sold in bakeshops instead of in 
pharmacies. Sugar-making again became 
popular. 

It was about this time that the Spanish 
conquerors discovered South America, the 
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Illustrated by the Author 


Aztec Indians, and “‘Chocolatl.” Chocolate 
was a bitter beverage made out of the cocoa 
bean. The Spaniards decided to add a dash 
of sugar to sweeten it and then, two hun- 
dred years later, came upon the idea of 
serving it in solid form. Solid chocolate, 
however, was a delicacy only the rich could 
afford. In early America it was so expensive 
that thrifty colonists passed an ordinance 
forbidding its use, and most candy was 
made at home. 

Even today the candy-eating customs 
overseas differ considerably from ours. A 
STICKY HOMEMADE CANDY Russian is happiest eating his candy with 
tea, the Mexican child prefers candy in the 
shape of human skulls, and in Belgium 
sturdy ginger-bread people are baked sev- 
eral feet tall. The German child’s first day in 
school is sweetened with a huge cardboard 
cone filled with candy, and in Turkey one 
day a year is set aside as candy day, and chil- 
dren get candies from every adult they meet. 
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THE SILVER BANKS 


See that pile of old fishing nets over 
there? Well, pull ’em over a little and sit 
down, son. We old sea captains like it 
down here by the sea, where we can hear 
the wind moaning through the pier and 
can look out the door and see the sea 
gulls screaming and fighting. 

Now let me fill my pipe, Jimmy, and 
I'll spin you a yarn about some sunken 
treasure | know about . thousands 
and thousands of silver bars sitting and 
waiting for some smart sailor-lad to 
come and take ‘em. 

You know where Florida is? Well, not 
far off the east coast of Florida lies an 
island called Haiti— used to be called 
Hispaniola. And just north of Hispan- 
iola, out of sight of land, lies a big reef 
—miles and miles of rocks jutting out of 
the water. ‘They call it the Silver Banks, 
and that’s where the treasure is! 

Years and years ago most of the islands 
in those parts were owned by Spaniards. 
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They used to make the Indians down 
in Mexico mine silver for ‘em, then 
they'd load the silver on big sailing 
ships called galleons and ship it to Spain. 
They had a lot of trouble getting those 
ships to Spain because the pirates got 
wind of it and would come howling out 
from behind some small island, bear 
down on the big slow silver ships and 
seize ‘em. 

The Spaniards finally figured the 
only safe way to travel was to wait until 
a great number of galleons were loaded 
‘em all together in a 
convoy for protection. The pirates were 
not only very fine sailor-men, but very 
good fighters, and it took a lot of work 
and worry to get a convoy safely to 
Spain. 

One day seventeen ships, all loaded 
with silver bars, sailed from Mexico and 
worked their way along the northern 
coast of Cuba, across the Windward 
Passage to Hispaniola. No pirates dared 
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there were too 
many of ‘em, too well-armed. From 
Hispaniola, or Haiti, as they call it now, 
the big convoy took departure for Spain 
and headed out across the Great West- 
ern Ocean .... people today call it the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


attack them because 


Then a hurricane came up and blew 
a terrific wind. It blew so hard a man 
couldn't stand upright on deck. It blew 
all the sails off those ships, and blew that 
convoy— all seventeen ships— right onto 
that reef. Every ship went down and 
all the silver with ’em,so they named 
that reef the Silver Banks. 

And you know, Jimmy, most of that 
silver is still there, right to this very day! 
Many years ago Captain Phipps of 
Boston sailed to the Silver Banks to look 
for that treasure. He found one galleon 
and took all the silver out of her—two 
million dollars worth! The other sixteen 


galleons are still there, with coral and 


seaweed growing on ‘em. 

Now I can see you sitting there just 
about to ask me why someone else hasn't 
gone down there and got the rest of that 
silver. Well, plenty of ’em have tried 
and right to this day they still try for it. 
I heard of an expedition just the other 
day that left Miami, bound for the Silver 
Banks . 


. .. big story in the papers. And 


then about a month later, the ship 
limped into Havana, her masts carried 
away by a hurricane. 

It’s a hard place to work on, the Silver 
Banks, for it’s open to the wind and sea. 
Most of the year the Northeast trades 
howl over the reefs and the big seas 
come pounding down on the unpro- 
tected reeis, giving a ship a hard time of 
it. It takes a real sailor-man to navigate 
there. 

I tried for the treasure myself when I 


was younger. Next time you drop around 
I'll tell you how I dived for silver bars 
on the Silver Banks. 





















The sails were blown off all the ships. 








Characters 
























Narrator, Uncle Sig, Aunt Carrie, 
Margaret Mary, Dick, Harry. 


NARRATOR: 
Oh, I have a jolly uncle 
And his name is Uncle Sig. 
He came home one day last 
summer 
With a wriggly little pig. 
(Uncle Sig comes in with a “pig” 
under his arm) 
He called to my Aunt Carrie, 
And my cousin Margaret Mary, 
And her brothers, Dick and 
Harry. 
Uncte Sic: (calling loudly) 
Carrie! Margaret Mary! 
and Harry! 


Dick 


(His family comes running in) 


Look-a-here . . . let’s dance a jig, 
We'll be eating pork for Christ- 
mas, 


For I’ve bought a little pig! . 
(He does a jig; the others join in) 
OTHERS: 

We'll be eating pork for Christ- 

mas 

When we fatten up our pig. 
NARRATOR: 

Then my aunt she stopped a- 

jigging 
And she gave the pig a look 





The Christmas Pig 


AUNT CarrIE: (petting the pig) 
What a darling little duffer 
With his pig-tail in a crook. 

If he only grows up homely 
He'll be easier to cook. 

NARRATOR: 

Then my jolly uncle mentioned 
That he knew her heart was big, 
But she mustn’t make a pet of 
Such a silly little pig. 

OTHERS: 

Oh, we mustn’t, oh, we mustn’t 
Pet our Christmas-dinner pig! 

NARRATOR: 

Then my cousin Margaret Mary 
Gave the little pig a wink: 

MARGARET Mary: (petting the pig) 
What a cunning little critter 
With your nose of satin pink. 
Oh, we'll have to call you Pinkie 
When we play with you, I think. 

NARRATOR: 

Then my jolly uncle shouted 
To his family, small and big: 

UNCLE Sic: 

Now you mustn’t make a pet of 
Such a silly little pig. 

OTHERs: 

Oh, we mustn’t, oh, we mustn’t 

Pet our little Christmas pig. 
NARRATOR; . 

Cousin Henry stopped his jigging 

And his brother Dick, as well, 












































And they poked the little piglet 
And they stared at it a spell, 
And they scratched its ears 
with vigor, 
Both behind and up in front. 
Dick: 
It’s a friendly little runt. 





; 


Harry: 
It surely is. 1 wonder 
If it’s big enough to grunt. 


NARRATOR: 

Then my jolly uncle stammered 

That they mustn’t give a fig 

For the looks or disposition 

Of a silly little pig. 
UNCLE Sic: 

Now, listen, everybody— 

I don’t mean to be a prig, 

But you mustn’t spoil or pet him. 

If he wants to play, don’t let him. 

To be brief, you’d best forget 

him... 
Or you won't feel like a jig 
When it’s time for Christmas 
dinner 

And our feast of roasted pig! 
(Uncle Sig and rest go out chanting: 
“We mustn’t pet the pig.” ) 
NARRATOR: 

By fall the pig was husky, 

Oh, by fall the pig was fat. 

And by fall the pig was petted— 
‘ There could be no doubt of that. 
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Aunt Carrie sneaked him tidbits 
And he added pound on pound, 
And she combed him with a 
curry 
Till he followed her around. 
AUNT CARRIE: 
(hurries in, looking back. In a baby- 
talkish voice:) 
Pinkie-rinkie-dinkie pig, 
If you do not root and dig 
Like a common piggy-wig, 
I'll bring something nice for you 
When my kitchen work is 
through. (She goes out) 
NARRATOR: 
My cousin Margaret Mary 
Spoiled the piglet left and right. 
He wept a shower of teardrops 
When she hurried out of sight. 
MarcareT Mary (looking back) 
Pinkie, Pinkie, don’t you cry, 
I'll come pet you by and by. 
I've some practising to finish. 
Don’t you cry and get all thin- 
nish! (She goes out) 
NARRATOR: 
My cousins Dick and Harry 
Had some sport with Pinkie too: 
Each day they tried to lift him, 
An ambitious thing to do, 
For every day the porker 
Weighed another pound or two. 
Dick: (enters, flexing muscles) 
Thanks to Pinkie and our tussels, 
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© How to make 


a Pigq.... 


We've developed bulging mus- 
cles. 

But unless we both get stronger, 

We can’t lift that pig much 
longer. 


Harry: (enters, flexing muscles) 
Dick, I often wonder whether 
Dad and you and I together 
Can lift Pinkie when he’s big... 

Dick: (mimicking his father) 
Mustn't pet a silly pig! 

(They go out.) 


NARRATOR: 
Oh, I have a jolly uncle 
And his name is Uncle Sig, 
And even he... yes, even he 
Caressed the Christmas pig. 
He called it every meal-time 
With a special kind of shout, 
He fed it fancy rations 
And he stroked its pinkish snout, 
And all the time pretended 
That he didn’t give a fig 
For the silly little porker 
That would be his Christmas pig. 


Unc E Sic: (comes in mumbling) 
Silly little pig . . . silly little pig 
. mustn't pet the pig. 
NARRATOR: 
At last it was December, 
That exciting time of year 
When voices should be jolly 
With the holidays so near, 
And hearts should all be merry 
With expectancy and cheer. 
But you should see the faces 
Of my cousins and my aunt! 
I really can’t describe them, 





Get a strong balloon 


>? / put some sand in it 
‘ and blow it up 
YJ (not long before the play) 


the sand will kecb it down 


No, I really truly can’t. 
(Others come in, looking gloomy.) 
NARRATOR: 

Of course you know the reason 

Why they didn’t smile or jig... 
AUNT CARRIE and CHILDREN: 

How can we, oh, how can we 

Eat our Christmas-dinner pig! 
NARRATOR: 

They didn’t feel like presents, 

And they didn’t feel like fun. 

They thought of Pinkie Porker 

And his days now almost done. 
MarGareTt Mary: (sniffling) 

He likes to root, he likes to dig. 

He’s such a darling of a pig. 
Dick: (soberly) 

He always looks so trim and trig. 

He’s such a gentlemanly pig. 


AUNT Carrie: (brokenly) 

He’s not a dunce. He’s not a prig. 
He’s just a dumpling of a pig. 

Harry: (sadly) 

He’s not too fat, he’s not too big. 
He’s such a nice well-rounded 
pig. 

NARRATOR: 

They didn’t feel like singing 
Or like jigging with their feet. 
They only thought that Pinkie 
Was a pig too nice to eat! 

(All look gloomier than ever) 
Then my cousin Margaret Mary 
Up and made a drastic plan: 

MARGARET Mary: 


Let’s just forget this Christmas! 
Let’s omit it if we can, 
Let’s keep the date from Daddy 


6 Paste or 





Its ears — 
é tail and leqs 
) “paint on eyes AS 
a and round nose 


And conceal the almanac! 

No Christmas tree, no presents, 

Ought to throw him off the track. 
AuNT Carrie: (hopefully) 

And when the day is over 

There will surely be no call 

To have a roast-pork dinner 


At all. 
OTHERS: 
Atall... at all. 


NARRATOR: 


Oh, | have a jolly uncle 

And his name is Uncle Sig; 

He came in that evening 

After looking at the pig, 

And his face was not as jolly 

As his face is usually 

For the thought of Christmas 
holly 

Made him sad and melancholy 

For, you see, he saw the folly 

Of the roast-pig Christmas spree! 

(Uncle Sig enters sad and worried) 

But he feared 

children 


his wife and 
Mightn’t dance a Christmas jig 
If they didn’t get their dinner 
After fattening Pinkie Pig. 

So his frowns were very furrowed 
And his sighs were very big. 


MARGARET Mary: 


Why, Daddy, what’s the matter? 


What’s the matter? You look sick. 
NARRATOR: 

Uncle Sig began to wonder 

If that mightn’t turn the trick! 


UNcLE Sic: 
I admit I’m not as jolly 
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As I was some months ago. 

Do you think it’s my digestion? 

Do you think I should go slow? 

Oh, I hate to disappoint you 

But an omelet... tome 
Would make a better dinner 
Than our pig could ever be, 
A better Christmas dinner .. . 
If you only will agree. 

NARRATOR: 


Oh, you should see the sunburst 

On the faces round about. 

An omelet for Christmas 

Would be such a perfect out! 

They could have their tree and 

presents, 
They could have holly sprig 
They could have a Christmas 
dinner 

And still keep their precious pig! 
MarGARET Mary: (gaily) 

Let's buy our pet a present 

Now we're going to spare his life. 
AuNT Carrie: (merrily) 

He’s not to get a present 

Of a roasting pan and knife! 
UNCLE Sic: 

What say we pool our money 

And surprise him, with a wife? 

‘Then maybe in the future 

We can dance a Christmas jig 

When Pinkie has a family 

That is very much too big 

For us to make a pet of 

Every single little pig! 
ALL: (smile, then jig, chanting) 

For us to make a pet of 


Every single little pig. 
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Turn right again Now look what I've done! 
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JET PROPULSION 

If you have ever seen a jet plane or a 
picture of one, you know it looks like 
an ordinary plane on the outside except 
for one thing. ‘The propeller is missing. 

Instead of a propeller to drive it 
through the air, a jet plane has pipes 
that shoot out hot gases. As these gases 
rush out to the rear of the plane, they 
push the plane forward. ‘This is jet pro- 
pulsion. 

You can see how jet propulsion works 
with—guess what—a toy balloon. Just 
blow up the balloon and pinch the neck 
to keep in the air. ‘Then let the balloon 
go. It darts forward as long as air spurts 
out from the neck. 

How does the jet of air propel the 
balloon? The air inside the balloon has 
been squeezed into a fairly small space— 
that is, it has been compressed. As soon 
as the neck is opened, the air rushes out. 
But air, like anything else, resists mov- 
ing. It pushes back and this push back 
against the balloon drives it forward. 


Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by JUPO 
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The same force that keeps the 
balloon going makes a jet plane move. 
In a jet plane, fuel is burned to form 
hot gases. ‘These gases are compressed, 
then driven out through pipes toward 
the tail of the plane. As the jets of hot 
gases shoot out, they kick back so fast 
that the plane flies forward at tremen- 
dous speed. 

A jet of air or other gases can also be 
used to drive a boat. It is easy to prove 
this with the same toy balloon. Blow it 
up and pinch the neck. ‘Then place the 
balloon in a bathtub so that the open- 
ing is under water. Let go—and there is 
your jet boat scooting across the water. 

You can improve your boat by fitting 
the glass tube of a medicine dropper in- 
to the neck of the balloon. Fasten it with 
a rubber band. ‘Then blow up the 
balloon. Set it in the tub with the open- 
ing under water. Let go and your jet 
boat will putt-putt around the tub. 


Some day real boats may be driven by 
jet engines. 











SOAPY SMITH ROPES 


Written and Illustrated by 
GLENN ROUNDS 





Now one day Soapy was riding along, just ad- 
miring his handsome shadow and wondering if 
maybe something would happen, something spe- 
cial that would make a fine thing to boast about. 
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Suddenly his horse snorted and reared. Soapy 
looked reluctantly away from his shadow and 
saw the biggest mountain lion he'd ever seen, 
lying beside the clean-picked bones of what had 
been a prime beef steer not long before! 





The lion was so full of good beef he didn't feel 
like moving, so he just stared at Soapy in a mean 
sort of way, and snarled and lashed his long tail 
this way and that. 





Soapy thought a minute, then said to himself, 
"Instead of shooting this thievin' varmint, as is 
the custom hereabouts, I'll jest rope him and lead 
him home behind me! That'll not only teach him 
a lesson, but should amuse the cowhands no 
little. Who but me could drag a live lion home?" 
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A MOUNTAIN LION I!!! 








So he dabbed his loop on the sleepy lion, and His eyes glittered green and his long sharp teeth 
then the fandango started! The lion snarled and were shining white. It was plain his intentions 
squalled, and took out after Soapy's horse. were not friendly! 





"He'll soon tire," Soapy told himself. "By the the rough country, and on across the flats. But 
time I've dragged him to the ranch he'll be when they thundered thru the ranch gate the lion 
gentle as a kitten. They rode full speed across was still gaining on the tired horse. 





“Help me tie this varmint up!" Soapy howled. While the cowboys laughed and hollered, the 
"My hoss is about played out for I've dragged lion headed back for the Badlands, and Soapy 
this thievin' critter a good forty miles!" Just then examined himself for damage. "I'll admit he 
the lion squalled and leaped for the saddle. The didn't tire quite as fast as | figured he would,” 
tired horse bawled and bucked, Soapy sailed Soapy muttered. "But who else has even tried 
out of the cloud of dust, and the lion likewise. to drag a lion home, I'd like to know?" 
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Emma © MS Kean 


How many objects beginning with the letter B can you find in this puzzle? 


See answers at bottom of page. 
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See Santa Glaus hop ou 


PEN the cover of this wonderful new book and out pops Santa. 

Then read the merry Christmas stories about all kinds of 

animals. See the Lion family celebrate its first Christmas in 

Africa. Visit the Polar Bear who gives up his fur to make whiskers 

for Santa’s helpers. Look at all the animals painted in beautiful colors. 
See the pages sparkle with gold. 


THE ANIMALS’ MERRY CHRISTMAS 
by KATHRYN JACKSON, with color pictures on every page (many with gold) 
by RICHARD SCARRY. A Giant Golden Book published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER. 
$1.50 at all book and department stores. 











If you like variety in your record collection, 
the Little Golden Records should supply it. 
Most are well worth the price of 25¢. Especial- 
ly recommended: The Magic Record—Play it 
once, then play it again, same side, and get an 
entirely different version of the song you just 
heard! Sh-h-h! The secret change depends on 
where you place the needle! Also recommend- 
ed: Sea Chantey, The Safety Song, the gay 
Explosion Polka, and Santa Claus Is Comin’ 
to Town. 


We also like By Rocket to the Moon (Young 
People’s Records. $1.19). It’s chockful of im- 
portant things about the planets and the stars. 
In fact, the whole universe. Told mostly with 
tuneful songs and excellent music, the record 
is very good fun and instructive, too. 


Another Young People’s Record, A Capital 
Ship and Other Funny Songs ($1.19), is really 
as funny as the title says it is, especially the 
song about “The Little Pig,” with its snorts, 
whistles, and gargles. You'll find yourself sing- 
ing right along! 


Has your record-player a 45 RPM attach- 
ment? If so, you'll enjoy your favorite Christ- 
mas poem, The Night Before Christmas, as 
told by Milton Cross, and on the reverse side, 
Jingle Bells Fantasy. (RCA-Victor. 95¢). 


In The Glooby Game (Columbia, two- 
record album. $2.14), Chris, a very imagin- 
ative little girl, pretends all sorts of fascinat- 
ing games with her friends. Among them are 
the milkman, the mailman, and the policeman 
who, by his magic, takes her on a thrilling 
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Report on Records 


By ROSALIE B. JONES 





journey to the land of the Lobolakes and the 
Gloomies. Lots of enjoyable songs and gay 
make-believe. 


Chummy (Columbia, two-record album, 
$2.14), is a new friend for you. He makes up 
wonderful games and plays them right along 
with you. For example, you go to a huge fire, 
take charge as Chief and, with Chummy’s help, 
put out the fire. Chummy takes you to the sea- 
shore for a splash in the water . . . to a cowboy 
ranch to tame a wild horse... . and on many 
other adventures, until you finally zoom back 
home in a plane, with Chummy at your side. 


Perhaps you’re an old friend of Bobby 
Benson if you listen to the exciting things that 
happen to him on the radio. Bobby Benson’s 
B-Bar-B Riders in “The Story of The Golden 
Palomino” is Bobby’s first recorded adventure 
and tells the interesting story of how he obtain- 
ed his famous horse, Amigo. Plenty of action 
in this Decca record. 


A story, with songs and music, of an Ottawa 
boy, who, because he has learned the ways of 
the forest, finds his lost friend and forestalls a 
battle between his people and the Saginaws, is 
Little Hawk, the Indian Boy (Young People’s 
Records, $1.19). 


Younger brothers and sisters will ask for 
The Little King of Yvetot again and again. 
This record tells of a search for a sleepy little 
king in a fairy-tale kingdom, with narration 
and delightful old French folk melodies with 
new words to fit the story. (Young People’s 
Records. $1.19). 
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What fun you'll 


have this Christmas 


playing these 


wonderful new 
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SANTA CLAUS 
IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 


Now you can play this favorite Christmas 
song on your own little golden record. 


THE MAGIC GOLDEN RECORD 


A mysterious record that plays two different 
songs on the same side. 


PIRATES AND SAILOR SONGS 
49 Pirates—Sailing, Sailing—The Sailor’s 
Hornpipe. ' 


Walt Disney's 
SANTA’S TOY SHOP 


Visit Santa in his cozy shop, and listen to the 
busy elves making Christmas toys. 


BRAVE COWBOY BILL 


All about Bill, cowboys, rustlers, and Rodeos. 


THE LITTLE FAT POLICEMAN 


He stands in the street, and blows his whis- 
tle, tweet, tweet, tweet! 


OVER THE RAINBOW 

from The Wizard of Oz 

One of your favorite songs from the wonder- 
ful movie. 


WE’RE OFF TO SEE 
THE WIZARD 
from The Wizard of Oz 


No need to describe this favorite tune to you. 





Walt Disney’s 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

All the Walt Disney characters wish some 
lucky person, “Happy Birthday!” 





NOTE FOR PARENTS: Little Golden Records bring some- 
thing completely new and gay and charming into the 
children’s world of story and melody. In them are com- 
bined the rich talents of outstanding musicians and writers 
and artists. They are distributed by SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
whu are the publishers of the famous Giant, Big, Little and 
Tiny Golden Books. Little Golden Records are 25¢ each, 


and are available almost everywhere. 
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ANIMAL FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
by Ruth Crawford Seeger (Doubleday. 
$2.50). This beautiful song book may be in- 
tended for younger children, but their big 
brothers and sisters will like it just as well. 
The songs are irresistibly gay and funny, good 
enough to sing over and over. 


KIKI SKATES 
by Charlotte Steiner (Doubleday. $1.25). 
Little girls already know and love Kiki, who 
danced’ her way to happiness in KIKI 
DANCES. Learning to skate proves just as 
exciting when Kiki spends her Christmas va- 
cation on Grandmother’s farm. 


PIRATES, SHIPS, AND SAILORS 
by Kathryn and Byron Jackson (Simon and 
Schuster. $2). A big, fat collection of sea 
stories, just right for reading aloud at bed- 
time. These are not realistic in treatment, 
but may serve as a bridge from fairy tales to 
adventure. 


HAPPY, HERO, AND JUDGE 
by Hazel Dannecker (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.50). Choosing a puppy is Mr. Dean’s 
problem. Children just beginning to read will 
follow the story eagerly to its logical climax. 


DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 
by Marcia Brown (Scribners. $1.75). With her 
usual flair, Marcia Brown has made another 
charming picture book from a favorite folk 
tale. 


NOAH AND HIS ARK 
by George C. Holt (Little Brown. $2). The 
story of Noah is always a challenge to story- 
tellers and artists. This one is quite modern 
in style, and developed with original details 
for the older-than-picture-book-age. 
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ALL KINDS OF TIME 
by Harry Behn (Harcourt. $2). A gay little 
picture book with poems and pictures about 
clocks. The treatment of time is imaginative, 
rather than realistic, but reflects the child’s 
point of view. 


THE ENCHANTED PLAYHOUSE 
by Mabel Betsy Hill (Lippincott. $1.75). The 
twins, Patty and Polly, wanted a playhouse 
more than anything. First they tried to re- 
model an old pigpen. Then they tried a tent. 
They tried again and again before a hurri- 
cane brought them the playhouse of their 
dreams. 


LUCY’S CHRISTMAS 
by Anne Molloy (Houghton, Mifflin. $2). 
This is much more than a Christmas story. It 
is a book of rugged winter sport in Maine, 
with crisp water-color paintings by John 
O’Hara Cosgrave. 


HOMINY 

AND HIS BLUNT-NOSED ARROW 

by Miriam E. Mason (Macmillan. $1.25). 

There are no bad Indians in this story of 

Wild Cat Village, but Hominy finds plenty 

of adventure in his search for the Bad Luck 

Bird. There is humor, too, which seven and 

eight-year-olds will particularly appreciate. 
An easy-reading book. 


THREE RING CIRCUS 
by Emma Brock (Knopf. $2.50). Sally was 
serious about becoming a circus queen, and 
Phil, the boy-next-door, was just as serious 


about baseball. Between them, Sally and Phil 


managed to keep the whole neighborhood in 
an uproar, as their practicing had unexpected 
results. Another excellent easy-reading book. 
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THE GRAY-NOSED KITTEN 
by Miriam E. Mason (Houghton Mifflin. $2). 
It will be easy to read and to laugh over this 
engaging story of a kitten nobody wanted. 
Benny was just the right boy to welcome the 
outcast, and the gray-nosed kitten brought 
him a very special adventure. 


SANDY THE RED DEER 
by F. Fraser Darling (Oxford. $2). Deer and 
fawns, black stags and red foxes, appear and 
disappear in the mist of the Scotch highlands. 
Roddie and Flora learn to sit quietly and 
never stir, as they watch the herd of red deer 
in the hunter’s glen. 


HENRY HUGGINS 
by Beverly Cleary (Morrow. $2). Henry often 
wished that something exciting would hap- 
pen. Then Ribsy entered his life, a dog who 
liked ice cream cones, and Henry had all the 
excitement any eight-year-old boy could want. 


CAROL FROM THE COUNTRY 
by Frieda Friedman (Morrow. $2). Carol just 
hated to move to the city, away from her old 
friends. The twins called her shy, but it was 
something worse than that, at first. If you’ve 
ever felt lonesome the first day in a new school 


or a new neighborhood, yon know how Carol 


felt. But you'll never guess how she became 
the neighborhood heroine. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
by George Cory Franklin (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50). ‘These are true stories, bringing you 
close to wild animals in their own environ- 
ment. Mr. Franklin writes vividly of bears and 
badgers, wolverines and wolf-dogs. 


FIVE SONS OF ITALY 
by Helen Acker (Nelson. $2.25). Brief biog- 
raphies of five gifted men: Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, Galileo, Paganini, and Verdi. In music, 
in art, in science, these geniuses excelled. 


BETTER KNOWN 
AS JOHNNY APPLESEED 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott. $2.50). 
Johnny Appleseed was a crusader, with magic 
on his back—the magic of seeds—and a mes- 
sage of love in his heart. “I plant for joy and 
salvation, for the pioneers of the new wild 
land.” Johnny Appleseed’s mission has never 
been more lovingly interpreted than in this 
book. In addition to the biographical ¢hap- 
ters, there are nine dramatic stories based on 
Johnny Appleseed’s strange travels. 











An enchanting, meaningful story 
about a little girl and her dream doll 


:; THE MOST WONDERFUL 


DOLL IN THE WORLD 
By Phyllis McGinley 


Thirty-two drawings in full color and wash by Helen Stone. 
The author of the much-beloved PLAIN PRINCESS now tells 
the even more charming story of Dulcy, whose imagination 
runs away with her until she learns—in a most delightful 
At all bookstores way—to ride on its wings. Every girl from six to ten (and 

$1.75 older ones, too) will love Dulcy and the doll with the won- 
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drous wardrobe. 
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GOOD DOG, GOOD MASTER 






Sandy Hewitt woke up feeling as 
though a thick, black cloud were on top 
of him. It was the first Saturday morn- 
ing of the Christmas holiday, and out- 
side the weather was bright and 
sparkling. But Sandy didn’t feel cheer- 
ful. Sandy’s dog, Flap, pressed his nose 
against him, and then Sandy remem- 
bered what was wrong! 

Sandy’s big twin brothers, Bob and 
Harry, had come home from boarding 
school the evening before, Sandy had 
been counting the days until they ar- 
rived and then they had hardly been 
home a minute before things started to 
go wrong. 

In the first place, they didn’t want to 
take him skating although he _ had 
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By LAVINIA DAVIS 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


practised for weeks so that he could go 
with them. In the second place, they 
were disgusted because he hadn't found 
out about the new neighbor who had 
bought the land next to the Hewitt’s, 
and was said to be running a kennel. 
Worst of all, they had laughed at 
Sandy’s dog, Flap! 

Flap had been nothing but a home- 
less, helpless mutt puppy when Sandy 
had rescued him from a gang of teasing 
boys shortly after the twins had left for 
boarding school. As soon as Sandy’s par- 
ents had said he could keep Flap, Sandy 
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had written to his brothers to tell them 
all about the dog, but last night was the 
first time they had seen him. Flap had 
done several tricks but, instead of being 
impressed at how clever he was, the 
twins had laughed at his shape. They 
had laughed so loud Flap had scuttled 
under the sofa. Then the big boys 
laughed harder than ever, and Sandy 
went to bed, feeling disappointed and 
angry. 

Sandy put one foot out on the cold 
floor. Flap began to lick it and Sandy 
reached down and patted him. ‘You're 
a good dog,” he muttered. “No matter 
what the twins say, you're one good 
dog!” 

After breakfast, Sandy thought things 
might be better, but they weren’t a bit. 
If the twins had just been cross, Sandy 
could have stood it but when they ig- 
nored him, it was unbearable. 

Perhaps if he went out by himself and 
began skating on the little duek pond 
near the house, the boys would see him 
and be surprised at how well he skated. 
They might change their minds and 
take him skating on the river! 

Nothing like that happened. The 
twins just walked past the duck pond, 
looking bigger than ever in their school 
hockey jerseys, and didn’t even notice 
Sandy’s skating. 

“Please let me go with you,” Sandy 
said. ‘‘Please.”’ - 

The twins shook their heads. “Not to- 
day, Small Fry,’”’ Bob said. ‘‘We have to 
practice for the school races.” 

“That hound of yours might chase 
butterflies and trip us up,” Harry said, 
and they both walked off. 

Butterflies! Sandy snorted as he took 
off his skates. So that was Harry’s idea 
of being funny on the coldest day of the 
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whole winter. Sandy was actually stiff 
with the cold and, when he turned to go 
home, he fell and hurt his wrist. 

Once indoors, he didn’t know what to 
do with himself. His wrist was getting 
stiffer every minute, so he pulled Flap 
up beside him on the window seat and 
began to look at the pictures of strange 
monsters in an old mythology book. 

A half hour later, Flap barked and 
there was a sudden blast of cold air as 
the twins hurried back into the house. 

“What was the matter?”’ Sandy asked. 
“Wasn't there good skating?” 

“Oh, the river’s all right,’’ Bob said. 
‘Except for the spring holes that never 
freeze, it’s hard as rock.” 

“Then, why—” Sandy began but 
Harry interrupted him. ‘“We’re going to 
skate at the village pond this after- 
noon,” he said. ‘““There might be a 
hockey game.” 

“Can I go with you?” Sandy was so 
eager to skate with the big boys he for- 
got about everything else. “Can [?” 


“Sure, I guess so,” Harry yawned. 


“But you'll have to shut the dog in the 
cellar. He’d be in the way.” 
After lunch Sandy put on his outdoor 
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clothes when the twins did and followed 
them out to the porch where the skates 
were kept. 

“You can’t take that dog,” Bob said. 
‘Not to the hockey pond.” 

“Then I’m not going!” Sandy made 
up his mind in that second. “Flap and I 
are going to the river.” 

“Look, Half Pint, don’t be silly,” 
Harry began. “You're not to go down 
there.” 

Bob reached out and caught hold of 
Sandy’s wrist. He happened to get the 
sore one and it hurt like anything. That 
was the last straw. Sandy waited until 
Bob let go to pick up his skates and then 
he ducked and ran with Flap scampering 
along behind him. 

“Sandy, come back!” Bob roared and 
he started after him but then Harry, his 
voice carrying on the winter air, called 
out, ‘““Leave him alone, Bob! If he won’t 
listen, he might just as well get caught. 
Serve him right!” 

Bob turned on his heel and rejoined 
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his twin. “Don’t say we didn’t warn 
you!” he called back and then a moment 
later the twins disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the village, while Sandy and Flap 
trudged on toward the river. 

When they reached the riverbank, 
Sandy put on his skates while Flap 
sniffed enthusiastically at the back door 
of a woodchuck’s house. “Come on, 
Flap,’’ Sandy said when he was ready. 
The echo rang back to him from along 
the twisting banks of the silent river. 

Sandy pulled his coat collar up 
around his ears and tried not to notice 
how cold and lonely the echo sounded. 
He tested the ice while he was still near 
shore and found that it was hard and 
smooth under a sugar dusting of snow. 
He slid out to the middle of the river 
and then he saw the marks of the big 
boys’ skates ahead of him. Sandy began 
to glide downstream, grinning to him- 
self. He knew the ice couldn't have 
melted but he had thought that it might 
be rough or pock-marked from the wind. 
Instead of that it was the best skating he’d 
ever seen. 

Sandy skated for nearly a _ mile, 
swooping around the bends and stop- 
ping in the sheltered places to rest his 
ankles. Every once in a while he looked 
over at the shore to make sure that Flap 
was keeping up with him. Soon he came 
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to the place where the twins’ skate 
tracks ended but he kept right on go- 
ing. Now there were no marks on the 
snow-covered ice except birds’ claws 
and once the footprints of a rabbit. 
Sandy glided on, feeling like an explorer 
opening up brand-new worlds. 

But it was bitter cold and lonely on 
the river. Sandy had just decided he 
might as well go home before he froze, 
when something dreadful happened to 
Flap. he little dog made a tripped-up 
somersault and then he began to howl 
and yelp with pain! 

“Flap!” Sandy skated toward him so 
fast that he landed hard against the river 
bank and knocked his breath out. As 
he picked himself up, he saw the trap! 

Flap’s front paw was caught in iron 
teeth and he could not get free. Sandy 
pulled and hauled at the trap with all 
his strength but his hand was still stiff 
from his fall and he could not open it. 
All the time that Sandy struggled with 
the trap. Flap jerked and pulled so hard 
that Sandy knew he would split his paw 
open if he didn’t stop. He took him in 
his lap and patted him. Flap lay still 
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when Sandy did that but his paw was 
still caught in the trap. 

Sandy held onto Flap and went on 
patting him while he tried to decide 
what to do. There wasn’t a chance of his 
going back home for help. Flap would 
simply tear himself to pieces in the mean- 
time. Sandy looked around for a stone 
with which to break the trap and then for 
the first time since he had passed the 
twins’ tracks he saw new skate marks on 
the river below him. He shouted for 
help but the next second he wished he 
hadn't. There was something queer, 
something spooky about those skate 
marks! ‘There was one line coming up- 
stream and another going down. And be- 
tween the two marks was a third queer 
looking mark that looked as though the 
skater has a long, heavy, tail! 

Sandy turned and then as Flap began 
to struggle again he took the dog back 
on his lap. Sandy was facing away from 
the river now but he could still see those 
tracks as though they had been stamped 
down on his brain. He knew it didn’t 
make sense but they looked exactly as 
though they had been made by a queer 
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A painted tomcat can't meow 


But frightens mice off anyhow 


Remember, too, a cat of paint. 


Has the patience of a saint. 

















prehistoric monster from the mythology 
book. 

Just at that moment Flap yelped. The 
hair on the back of his neck stood up, 
like a shoe brush and his black nose 
quivered with fear. 

‘Easy, boy!” Sandy said and then he 
heard a noise himself. It was like noth- 
ing he’d ever heard in his whole life, 
and his spine tingled with fear as he 
listened. It was halfway between a who- 
orp and a who-oof sound and the leafless 
branches of the trees shook with the 
force of it. 

Sandy looked at the river and for one 
dreadful second he thought of leaving 
Flap and skating away from that sound. 
The next second he knew he couldn't. 
Poor Flap was more terrified than ever 
and it was only by keeping both arms 
around him that Sandy could keep him 
from tearing his paw to pieces. 

The sound grew stronger and strong- 
er. It rolled upstream toward Sandy 
and Flap like a sound in a night- 
mare. Sandy buried his face in Flap’s 
side and began counting and praying 
at the same time. One. Two. If he could 
keep on counting perhaps the creature 
would swoop upstream without seeing 
them. 

At that moment the who-orp and the 
who-oof reached a cracking point. There 
was the splintery sound of shaved ice 
and then, of all things, a little slapping 
sound as Flap’s tail beat a tattoo against 
the frozen earth! 

Sandy hardly dared breathe. He just 
looked up without moving his head an 
inch from Flap’s side. The next second 
he sat bolt upright. A tall man in an 
army windbreaker was skating toward 
him and behind him he dragged a steel 
hook which left a queer tail-like mark. 
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“Help!” Sandy shouted. “My dog’s 
paw is caught in a trap!” 

The man ripped off his mittens and 
in another second he had sprung the 
trap so that Flap was free! 

After that he put the steel hook he 
had been pulling under the trap, 
dropped his rope around a stump, and 
then with a quick expert tug jerked the 
trap and the chain that held it out of 
the frozen ground. Still without saying 
a word, he dropped the trap down a 
spring hole so that it was gone forever. 

“Good!” Sandy said then. “That’s 
what I wanted to do but I couldn't.” 

“So you decided to wait for help 
rather than leave your dog alone?” the 
man asked, and his deep voice was kind 
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and his hands, as he helped Sandy up, 
were even kinder. 

“Yes,” Sandy said. ‘Flap struggled so 
I couldn’t leave him.’’ And then before 
he really knew what he was doing he 
told the man how he had been fright- 
ened of the queer marks and even more 
frightened of the noises. ‘My big broth- 
ers'd think I was a dope,” he finished. 


“They just think Flap’s a joke, anyway. 


But he isn’t, he’s a good dog!”’ 

‘And he has a good master,” the tall 
man said as he took Flap in his arms and 
started upstream. “‘I'll carry Flap back 
for you. That way he won’t have to use 
his paw.” 

“Thanks! Thanks a lot, Mr ———” 
Sandy began and then stopped because 
he didn’t know the tall man’s name. 

“Willetts,” the man said. “I’m your 
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new neighbor downstream. Was it your 
brothers I saw skating this morning?”’ 

“It could have been,’’ Sandy said, and 
a lot of things that puzzled him began 
to grow clear. ‘““They just got home 
from boarding school last night and they 
came out to practice for a race.” 

“They just got home last night!’’ Mr. 
Willetts was talking more to himself 
than to anyone else. “Then they 
couldn't have set traps on my land.” 

“Of course not,” Sandy said hotly. 
“The twins wouldn't trap anything this 
side of a cobra. Why, when Mr. Sargeant 
owned your land, they used to run a 
trap patrol for him and bring him all 
the traps they found along the river.” 

By this time they had reached the 
place where Sandy had left his shoes and 
Mr. Willetts waited until he had put 
them on before he handed over Flap. 
“Think you can manage?” he asked and 
when Sandy nodded he went on, “I'll 
bring over some stuff to put on his paw 
this evening and then we can talk over 
your locating traps for me before any 
more dogs get hurt. Would you?” 

“Yes!’’ Sandy said. 

“Good,” said Mr. Willetts and then 
as he skated away he called out over his 
shoulder. “By the way, would you like 
to bring your brothers up to see my 
kennels to-morrow afternoon?” 

“Yes!” Sandy said again but he 
couldn't say another word because Flap 
began licking his face so he couldn't 
talk. Mr. Willetts didn’t wait for an 
answer. He skated off, dragging his hook 
behind him. Sandy and Flap watched 
until there was nothing left to show he 
had been there except the queer marks 
on the ice. Then as the who-orp and 
who-oof noise of his skates faded away 
in the distance they started for home. 
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he train pounded down the 
track like a spirited race horse, 
its billowing smoke streaming behind it like a 
white mane in the wind. As it approached the 
sharp turn, it let out a high-pitched “whoo- 
whoo” and took the dangerous curve at a dizzy 
speed. Suddenly the station came into sight, 
and the engine slowed down to a “chug-chug” 
with the white smoke now puffing straight up. 

The engineer carefully stopped the train just 
in front of the station...and shouted with glee! 

For it was Christmas morning, and the engi- 
neer was a boy named Bobby who had taken 
his new 1950 LIONEL train—on its first run. 

He turned to his father and said, “Oh Boy, 
Dad, these new LIONEL trains are terrific, I’ve 
never had so much fun...it’s the best Christmas 
present in the whole wide world.” 

Bobby's father heartily agreed, because he 
himself couldn't remember when he had had 
such a good time. He said, “Let’s make the 
train larger, there’s a coal car and a tanker on 
the siding.” 

Bobby carefully shunted his LIONEL train up 
the track and backed into the two cars. LIONEL’s 
Automatic Couplers did the rest, just like the 
real trains in the railyards. 

Bobby and Dad felt especially proud because 
their LIONEL was the only model train that 
could pull such big loads, take turns so fast 
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without derailing, climb such steep grades, and 
stop on a dime. 

Just then the train puffed up a steep hill that 
Bobby's father called the Rocky Mountains. 

For Bobby and his Dad, here was the thrill 
of real railroading, a whole new wonderland of 
fun opened up by LIONEL TRAINs! 

The two “Railroaders” knew that the secret 
behind the amazing realistic performance of 
their LIONEL’s was MAGNE-TRACTION...the new 
miracle discovery that makes trains stay on the 
track on grades and curves and at terrific speeds. 

As Bobby’s dad says, “It’s the same as run- 
ning a real railroad!” 

You, too, can feel the thrill of the great 
Christmas gift you'll never forget—just like 
Bobby and his Dad. 

Ask your Dad to get you LIONEL TRAINS for 
Christmas—he’ll like the idea, too! 

See your dealer for the latest LIONEL catalog 
or write for special offer which includes cata- 
log, the “Magic of MAGNE-TRACTION” book and 
a valuable “Portfolio of 19th Century Locomo- 
tive Art Prints.” 

It’s the first step in opening up a wonder- 
land of real railroading for you—for Christmas! 


LIONEL TRAINS 
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: LIONEL TRAINS, Post Office Box 473 

. Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York 
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1 enclose 25¢. Please send me special Lionel Train Catalog ' 
offer postage prepaid. \ 
1. The Big New Lionel 44-page full-color catalog : 
2. The “Magic of Magne-Traction Book” with new track : 
R layouts, scenic effects, landscaping, etc. ' 
ALL FO 3. The Lionel “Portfolio of 19th Century Locomotive Art ' 
25¢ Prints”—in color—suitable for framing. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS : 


SNAPSHOT CARDS 
Materials needed: Red and green con- 
struction paper, rubber cement or 
paste, some snapshots of yourself. 

1. Measure picture. Cut out a piece 
of red paper 14” larger on each side 
than the picture. Paste picture to 
paper. Measure paper and add 14” 
on all sides. Now cut a sheet of green 
paper three times the width of the 
measurement and mark it into three 
panels. 

2. Fold each side panel in half and 
then fold again toward center. Paste 











By La Vada 











picture inside and dec- 
orate cover with a 
Christmas drawing. 
A Bac FoR JACKS 
Materials needed: 


Cloth, needle, thread, 
glue, scissors, cord, 


scraps of felt. 


1. Cut a piece of 
cloth 5” wide by 14” 








long. Fold and stitch sides to make a bag. 


Turn top edge inside and stitch around twice 


for drawstring. Run 


stitching and pull. 


bag. 


drawstring between 


2. Cut Santa’s face from felt and paste on 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


Can you read the message on the candles? 
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A CHECKER PUZZLE 
Take a piece of paper and draw on it a 


row of seven squares. Now lay three black 
checkers on the three squares at the left, and 
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three red checkers on the squares at the right. 
































If you have no checkers, use buttons of two 
The 


puzzle is to move your black men into the 


colors or make cardboard counters. 


red men’s squares and the red into the 
black men’s, but you must follow these rules: 

1. Black can move only to the right, red 
only to the left. 

2. Each checker can move only one square 
at a time, but single jumps are permitted. 

Try to work this out first by yourself be- 
fore you read the solution in the following 
lines. After you have worked it out, practice 
with the help of the solution, and then ask 
one of your friends to try it. You can surprise 
him by performing quickly what he has a 
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There is a scrambled word on each one. 
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slow and difficult time doing. Indeed, he may 
give up altogether. 

The thing to remember is to separate your 
red and black men and keep them in alter- 
nate positions as long as possible. Begin by 
moving a red or black checker one square. 
Then make a jump with the other color and 
follow that with another move by the color 
that made the jump. Here are a list of the 
fifteen necessary moves if black starts out. I 
have used the term forward to indicate a one- 
square advance other than a jump. Forward 
Black; Jump Red; Forward Red; Jump 
Black; Jump Black; Forward Black; Jump 
Red; Jump Red; Jump Red; Forward Black; 
Jump Black; Jump Black; Forward Red; 
Jump Red; Forward Black. 


RIDDLES 


Though much abhorred by nature, 
I’m loved by womankind, 
For when I’m out of order, 


There’s much more work, you'll find. 
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In wrapping a package you find me of use, 
I’m often as small as can be, 

But sometimes I’m long—even more than a 
mile, 

In that case you find me at sea. 

I’m roughly treated on the sea, 
I’m pulled with might and main, 

On shore I’m found in every house 
And every Pullman train. 


The answers to these three riddles are given 
below in picture form. Guess what each pic- 


ture represents and write it down. Then add 


or subtract the letters as directed. 





THE OBEDIENT MATCH BOX 


Put a safety match box on the back of your 
hand and command it to stand on end. Then 


tell it to lie down. As soon as you speak, it 


obeys you. This little trick is simple, but it is 
a lot of fun, too. 

Place the box on your hand, face-down so 
that one end is just over your knuckles. Push 
out the tray slightly and close it again, pinch- 
ing a little of the loose flesh on the back of 
your hand into it. Now when you command 
the box to stand up, clench your fist. The 
skin will be tightened and will pull the box 
up. Open your hand and it will lie down 


again. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


1. Throw a fishing fly 
2. Capable 


Insult 
4. A sea-bird 


1. Sea creature that walks 
sideways 
2. A garden favorite 


3. Inquires 





4. Of highest quality 


1. Shellfish 
2. Narrow road 


3. Most numerous insect 





4. Untidy state 


1. A mischievous fellow 
2. Hue 

3. All by yourself 

4. Dollars and cents 


5. Hunts for food 





1. A wanderer 

2. Person on horseback 
5. To reverence 

4. To come together 


5. Trim the feathers 
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PENGLET PATTER 


Really, boys and girls, you wouldn’t know 
Peterkin and me lately, we’re so busy being 
good. Of course, we haven’t been having 
much fun, but the 25th of December and the 
annual visit of the Grand Pan Penguin are 
just around the corner, and we don’t want to 
be remembered with black pebbles. Peterkin 
has his heart set on an electric train, with an 
engine that puffs real smoke, and I want a 
baby doll that drinks milk out of a bottle. 

Did your Penguin Club or room at s: nool 
have a Christmas party? What games did you 
play and what did you have to eat? 

—Editor Petunia 


A STORY THAT COULDN’T HAPPEN 
By Robert Misterka, age 11 


One day a boy went swimming. He swam 
out into the ocean where a whale slapped him 
with his tail. The whale hit him so hard that 
he flew up to the Milky Way. 

On his way he passed some planets. At 
Mars, he got a Mars bar. He passed Saturn, 
Jupiter, Uranus and Pluto, where he saw 
Pluto the wonderful dog. When he reached 
the Milky Way, all the people were made of 
milk. He had whipped cream on star dust. 

On the way back he passed all the other 
planets. Before he hit the earth he stopped 


at the moon and got a cheese sandwich. 





SANTA CLAUS AND HIS REINDEER 


By Janie Beth Hyndman, age 7 
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FAIRYLAND 
By Mary Whelan, age 10 


I wonder how it is in Fairyland, 

If fairies have beaches, 

And if they have sand. 

If they have coaches like in Cinderella, 

Coaches gold or coaches yellow, 

And pulled by horses black and brown 

Up the hill and then back down. 

If they use eggs laid by birds 

Or even wee eggs too small for words. 

And then when they go walking to school 

Do they take off their stockings and splash 
in a pool? 


HORSES 
By Sandra Kay Bosin, age 11 


I love horses wild and free, 

And I’ve wished they’d come to me. 
But horses who roam the mountains, 
And horses who roam the plains, 
And horses that roam the forests 
Have coats as red as flames. 

Horses that have such color, 

And horses that have such glee, 

And horses that have such shiny manes 
Would only come to me. 


THE VISIT TO MADRID 
By Charlotte Cooke, age 7 


Once, in Spain, there was a little black 
bull named Fighter. He fought all the other 
little bulls his age, and beat them all. He 
loved to fight, and he noticed that the big 
bulls that went to Madrid to fight did not 
come back. 

Fighter used to go to the market every Sat- 
urday night. Because he was such a beautiful 
young bull, people often gave him presents. 
After a while he changed these presents for 
more useful things. He got a knife, and a 
sword, and a pistol, and two more guns. Then 
he made a harness-maker cut a hole in his 
chest and sew a pocket in it. He practised 
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shooting and throwing knives until he got 
quite good at it. 

One day it was Fighter’s turn to go into the 
bull ring. He came into the bull ring fighting. 
He had a pistol in each front foot and a 
sword in his mouth. He was holding two 
guns in his front legs, too. 

Bang! He killed all the matadors. All the 
people were very surprised, but Fighter was 
having a very good time. He killed all the 
toreadors and the picadors. 

Then he fired a few shots in the air, and 
the crowd got very scared. Everybody tried to 
rush into the streets at the same time. 

But Fighter just walked out of the ring 
and nobody tried to stop him. 

When he got home, everybody asked what 
it was like in Madrid. But Fighter only said, 
“If nobody wants to fight, it’s time for eat- 
ing.” 

And they did. 

















THINGS I LIKE 
By Sandy Sanders, age 7\% 


I like a stocking hung by the fire, 

I like to sing in a Christmas choir, 
I like jolly old Santa Claus, 

I like the sound of reindeer paws. 


SNOW FEATHERS 
By Robert Coifman, age 10 


Dancing, prancing flakes of snow, 
Drifts a-piling far below, 

Flakes float down from way up high, 
Fluffy feathers from the sky. 
Housetops shed their icy tears, 
Edge the roofs with diamond spears. 
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THE FOOLISH ENGINE 
By Helen Goldberg, age 9 


There was once a little engine, 
Who was very, very bold. 

He never did a single thing, 
That he was ever told. 


One day this little engine, 
Feeling very bold and fine, 
Saw a nice tall mountain 
And decided he would climb. 


And do you know what happened 
When he reached the halfway point? 
He tumbled to the bottom 

And he broke his every joint. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By Gerry Skinner, age 12 


Once upon a time, there was a little tree 
that was very prickly. All the other trees 
laughed at it and said it would come to no 
good. The cattle and the deer stayed away 
from it because it was so prickly. 

Now it was Christmas time, and Santa 
asked the trees to help him with his work. 

The little fir trees were proudest of all 
because they could go with Santa and make 
children happy by being Christmas trees. 

The trailing ivy could help Santa by giv- 
ing him reins for his reindeer. 

The oak trees gave Santa little cups and 
saucers of acorns to put in children’s stock- 
ings. 

But all the trees laughed at the prickly 
tree. It stood by itself and was sad and lonely. 

But Santa Claus came by and, when he saw 
the red berries shining beneath the green 
leaves, he said, “What lovely holly!” 

Then the prickly tree was happy and gave 
Santa armfuls of leaves and berries to be made 
into wreaths. 

And Santa gave the wreaths to all the peo- 
ple all over the world to put on their doors 


to say: “Welcome to our home this Christmas 
season.” 
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COWBOY WITH HIS BANJO 
By Clara Roebling, age 11 


SNOW FALLS 
By Cindy Woolley, age 11 


See the snow as it falls 

On the trees and garden walls, 
Painting all the branches white, 
Softly falling through the night. 


Sometimes it blows and drifts quite high, 
Between the drifts low valleys lie. 
No matter how or when it snows, 


When summer comes it always goes. 


JAY BIRD 
By Karen Jensen, age 11 


The bluejay is a bossy bird; 

For quite a way he can be heard, 
Lifting his voice in a raucous shout 
To tell the whole world round-about 
That he’s the King of Everywhere 
Watching his subjects from the air. 
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YOUNG READERS LOVE 


CELL-a-tALEs 


Here is a big library of charming little books 
. for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 page books, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 


(AND MORE COMING) 15¢ 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 
EACH 


FARMER JOHN JASPER GIRAFFE BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON 
ANIMAL JINGLES ABC SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY 
SNEEZER CRADLE RHYMES CHITTER CHATTER 

DISPY DONKEY ANIMAL ABC JOLLY JINGLES 

LITTLE CHUFF-CHUFF MATILDA, MacELROY, AND MARY RUNAWAY GINGER 

DR. GOAT TUFFY TUGBOAT PUSSY CAT'S SECRET 

BILLY BUNNYSCOOT ROWDY SPECKLES 

CIRCUS TRAIN POP-O THE CLOWN 






























Don’t miss the adventures of Little Lulu and Tubby 
and their friends during the coming year. Every issue 
will be packed with loads of fun and side-splitting laughs. 


v 
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. : And, of course, we know you will get a great kick out of 
S: 
Deor Friend reading Little Lulu’s ““DIRY” and other exciting short 
5 ed for five of the cutest features etgry month. 
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; bh wl gest want to send a set of bya DELL PUBLISHING CO. Dept. 12SP 
pic ‘il the boys and girls who rea 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
scofblicesale Send MARGE’S LITTLE LULU and set of 5 Free 
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0 ae LULU Comics. You will receive 
to LITTLE LTTE 


shy ly $1.00. 
big issues for only 
acaaie now until next month. Tubby 
and | will be looking for you! 
KIDS! SUPPLY OF THESE @ © 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES IS 
LIMITED. BETTER HURRY AND ». Fo 
SEND FOR YOUR SET RIGHT q 


AWAY, BEFORE THEY’RE 
ALL GONE! 


D 1 year $1.00 0 2 years $1.85 0D 3 years $2.70 
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642” x 7%” full 
color illustrations 
of Little Lulu and her 


friends F ® e & 


Be the first to get your set of 
pictures. RUSH BACK ABOVE 
FORM TODAY. 





lyr. 12 issues $1.00 






2 yrs. 24 issues 1.85 





3 yrs. 36 issues 2.70 











Bring my friends 


Story Parade 


T ELL SANTA to bring your friends STORY PARADE ... the gift that comes 


ten times a year. Ten times a year your friends will share your pleasure in 
STORY PARADE. At Christmas time a handsome Christmas card announces the 


gift subscription. Then month after month STORY PARADE comes... a reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 


Fill out blank and do it NOW for delivery to your friends by Christmas. 











$7.50 for 3 years 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 
O) Check here if this is a new subscription. 


Please send years subscription to: 


$5.50 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 











